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THE SACRIFICE OF SONG BIRDS. 


“paar a lady should adorn her bonnet with bright feathers 

is almost as much a matter of course as that she should 
wear a bonnet at all. The employment of birds’ plumage 
for such a purpose is so much an accepted feature of the 


civilization of the day that it fails to excite notice or remark. 


A moment’s reflection is sufficient to show that the universal 
adoption of the custom, which is thus so familiar, is also the 
very best evidence of the enormous sacrifice of bird life that 
must all the time be made to supply the constant demand for 


feathers. 


Where do the birds come from? Where is this never-ceas- 


ing slaughter of feathered life being carried on? In South 


America, or Africa, or somewhere in the uttermost parts of 


the earth. It is not known, nor does it matter just where. 
This is what the average person thinks, if he or she thinks 
about it at all. But the average person is mistaken. The 
startling truth is that the supply of plumage does not come 
to us through the Custom House. Of the wild birds 
slaughtered to go for the trimming of dresses and hats, hun- 
dreds of thousands are American song birds. They are the 
bright-plumaged creatures that make up the musical, joyous, 
beautiful feathered life of our own yards and orchards and 
pastures and meadows and ‘‘wood lots.” Instead of view- 
ing with indifference the ivsatiate rage for feathers, which 
is growing until it will lead no one knows whither, we ought 
to be filled by it with the gravest concern and alarm. 

The destruction of American wild birds for millinery pur- 
poses has assumed stupendous proportions. The unholy 
work gives employment to a vast army of men and women, 
and this army wages its campaign of destruction with a 
diabolical perfection of system. From Florida to Maine 
the bird butchers are shooting, netting, snaring and poison- 
ing, seven days in every week and every week in the season. 
Middlemen gather up the sanguinary harvest and forward it 
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great Schiitzen Fests, apart from their merry-making fea- 
tures, are merely aggregations of mug-hunters. Established 
through long periods of time, these organizations have gained 
strength and wealth, which enables them to present long 
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lists of rich prizes. This may stimulate rivalry to a certain 
point, but beyond that the tempting purse remains to be 
grasped at by scheming cupidity. The sport, in short, 
is not a healthy one. The men do not strive for the sake of 
victory so much as the fat trophy which accompanies it. 
Such sportsmen must not be surprised if sharpers come in 
and accept the wide-spread invitation to compete for a prize, 
only the sharper does it after his own method, which is a 
very objectionable one. 

The coming electric target gets another vigorous cali in 
these developments. It is the target of the future, and one 
which could not be manipulated in the interests of pencil- 
made scores. To us the affair may be regarded as a remote 
warning. The day may come when America shall have its 
series of rifle meetings, which it will pay the mug-hunter to 
attend, but the prospccts are that it is not very near. 









































to the milliner-taxidermists’ shops, where the skins are pre- 
pared and then sent to the dealers. In our natural history 
columns will be found some ‘statistics concerning this work, 
which is nothing less than one of song bird extermination. 
The figures there given do not fully show the magnitude of 
this industry, but they show enough to fill with alarm every 
lover of bird life and every intelligent reader who knows 
enough of the ways of nature to comprehend what such a 
destruction of birds cannot help but mcan. 

This is not purely a matter of sentiment. But suppose it 
were. It is the sentiment of those who are cheered in their 
pursuit of pleasure and at their toil by the grace and beauty 
and melody of the birds, a sentiment shared by millions of 
men and women and children who dwell in the country. 
For it and for them we propose to proclaim the magnitude 
of this slaughter, and the enormity of the offense of these 
bird butchers, who are indecently outraging the rights of 
country dwellers. There are sentiments more powerful than 
cupidity. Would that we could array the sentiment of bird 
lovers in this country against the greed of the league who 
are waging war on the birds. Unless we have very greatly 
erred in our estimate of the strength of that feeling, such an 
awakening of public indignation would end, once and for all, 
the occupation of the song-bird skinners; and we would not 
care to ask for the Forest AND STREAM a more honorable 
task than to voice the feelings of its country readers on this 
subject. 

But it is yet very far from being wholly a matter of senti- 
ment. He is an ignorant and sadly deficient tiller of the 
soil who, in these days, lacks appreciation of the services of 
the birds on his land, as faithful friends, in their unwearied 
war upon the insect hordes that prey on tree, and grain, and 
fruit; but just how many millions of dollars we owe to the 
birds for such services is not known, nor can be known to 
the most earnest students of the subject. It is beyond all 
estimate. 

This milliners’ campaign against the birds strikes directly 
at the farmer. Diminution of insectivorous birds is always 
surely and swiftly followed by an increase in the hordes of 
noxious insect pests. By one of the immutable laws of 
nature, destruction of birds means the destruction of crops. 
The shiftless fellow, too lazy to earn an honest living, who 
skulks about the fields and woods, killing swallows, larks 
and pewees, should be treated just exactly as we treat the 
wretch who burns barns and steals horses. His dastardly 
work is altogether too expensive. It is a hard price for 
farmers to pay for feminine feathered finery. 


GamME WARDENS.—By a suggestive coincidence, we are 
this week in receipt of communications from three States so 
widely separated as Vermont, Michigan and California, in 
each of which the writer makes an earnest plea for the ap- 
pointment of proper game officers to enforce the provisions 
of the law by making examples of those who violate it. 
These correspondents are not asking to try any experiments. 
The time of experimental game wurdenship has gone by. 
The system has been practically tested in Maine, New 
Hampshire and New York. The result is favorable. It has 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of all, who have studied 
the subject closely, the utiiity of a force of game wardens, 
appointed and paid by the State to take care of the 
interest of the State. There are good wardens and 
bad; but the system itself has been demonstrated to be 
right. There is then no good reason why other 
States should not follow the example of those named, and 
provide the proper officers. It is high time that the public 
should be roused from its apathy on this subject, The day 
has come when the burdens of game protection should be 
lifted from the shoulders of individuals and clubs and borne 
by the State. The farcical enactment of stringent laws, 
with no adequate provision for their execution, has gone on 
far enough. The close season means nothing, simply because 
it is no one’s business to see that it shall mean something. If 
it is worth while to prescribe such a season, it is certainly 
worth while to provide a way for securing the benefits at- 
taching to it. 


New Trap-SHooTine PRAcTIcCE.—The more closely shoot- 
ing at artificial targets can be made tu approximate the actual 
incidents of a day in the field, the more valuable, of course, 
is the practice thus obtained, as a preparation for field shoot- 
ing, or to keep one’s hand in during the off-season. It has 
always been objected, and with much reason, that trap- 
shooting is materially different from field shooting, so differ- 
ent in fact that proficiency in the former does not of 
necessity insure skill with the quail or grouse. At the 
recent clay-pigeon tournament in Chicago, in the so-called 
‘‘walking match,” an effort was made to imitate field shoot- 
ing by the use of several traps, which were sprung as the 
competitor was walking toward them. This proved to be 
very successful under the circumstances, and now the ex- 
periment is to be tried on a somewhat larger scale at the tour- 
nament to be held in this city next week. It is proposed to 
fix a number of screened traps, which shall be sprung at 
irregular distances from the shooter, and on different sides 
of him, as he advances toward them from the score. This, 
if successfully carried out, will more nearly resemble the 
flushing of wild birds in the field than any other plan of 
trap sbooting has succeeded in doing, and as the clay- 
pigeon’s flight is birdlike, this tovel trap-shooting ought to 
prove a more satisfactory test of a field shot’s skill than the 
ordinary modes. _ 


DISHONESTY AT THE BUTTS. 
— very enterprising, but very rascally, marksmen are 
now under arrest in Hanover, Germany, charged with 
obtaining leading places on the lists and consequently valu- 
able prizes by a well-planned conspiracy with the markers 
in charge of the targets. The facts of the scheme are given 
in the Sun’s foreign notes, quoted in another column, and in 
some respects they fecall the scandal which fell upon Wim- 
biedon but a scason ago by the discovery of an extended 
plan of beating the record without the necessity of making 
bullseyes to do it. 

In Germany as in England, the discovery of such a 
scheme of plunder as this isa much more important event 
than it would be with us. In both those countries there are 
extensive rifle meetings with valuable prizes, and many of 
them for all comers, or at least for natives. These meetings 
are so arranged as to form a sort of grand circuit, and a rifle- 
man of skill may find it to his profit to attend a series of 
them. If then, by some cleverly designed plan of bribery a 
pair of rogues may go about snapping up the fat morsels at 
each tournament, it would at once be evident that all rivalry, 
all interest in the sport would drop dead at once. A mere 
suspicion is chilling, and the bringing to light of these 
frauds will have, at least, a temporary dampening effect on 
this extensive form of German sport. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that one of the thievish couple 
should be entered in the account as an American. He surely 
did not catch the idea of his money-making plan on this side 
the water. There are not rifle gatherings enough to make 
such a scheme practicable, nor prizes enough to make it 
profitable. Still, no doubt, America will get full credit and 
blame for sending to Europe this latest short-cut method to 
easy honors and rich profits. 

Back of all that may be said remains the fact, that the 


Roya PHELPs.—By the death of Royal Phelps, in this 
city on Wednesday of last week, the cause of game protec- 
tion loses one of its most earnest supporters. Mr. Phelps 
was an active member of the New York Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, and its monthly meetings 
were usually held at his residence. 


FOREST AND STREAM FABLES. 
A MILLINER’S Bird Butcher having shot a beautiful Oriole, was 
about to pick it up, when the dying Bird asked him why he had 
done so cruel an Act as to kill a harmless Singer, who must now leave 
his Mate to care alone for their Helpless Young. 

“It is that you may adorn a Lady’s Hat,” said the Man, “and you 
should rejoice that it is your privilege to make Beauty more Beauti- 
ful.” 

“Ah!” said the Oriole, “if such a destiny is mine, I die Happy,” and 
expired with a Smile on his Bill. 


- 












Che Sportsman Courist. 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 





Lights and Shades of an Indian Forester’s Life.—I. 


J CAN claim acquaintance with the Blue Danube and the 

busy Thames. The castellated banks of the fabled 
Rhine are more familiar to me than the banks of its western 
The St. Lawrence, the classic Indus, 
the Sutlej and the Jumna have all their associations in my 
memory; but more deeply intertwined with my past, and re- 
called with fonder regret than all these, is the sacred Ganges, 
nerations of brave warriors 
and fair women have glided calmly into the unknown land.* 

Yes, I love the Ganges. Not the muddy, lukewarm, mighty 
river of the Bengal plains, but the foaming, rushing, roaring 
crystal Ganges from its source in the icy jaws of the ‘‘Cow’s 
moutb,” for the first hundred miles of its career, during 
which it descends twelve thousand feet through some of the 
wildest, grandest scenery in nature, cutting in this short dis- 


rival,-the Hudson. 


on whose bosom a hundred 


tance every climatic belt from. the eternal snows to the sub- 
tropical Sewaliks. 

I know the Ganges in mountain and plain, not merely 
with the casual acqusintance of the sportsman or traveler, 
lured to its banks in quest of game, but as one who held it, 
for the time being, as his own especial reserve—as the forest 
officer in charge of the forests which the Moslem and Hindoo 
axe had spared. 

The Sewalik belt, a strip of jungle at the foot of the Hima- 
layas, is in British territory. From the point of view of 
the sportsman it is perhaps the nicest little shooting reserve 
in the empire. The elephant still roams wild through its 
solitudes, the tiger makes night musical to the sportsman’s 
ears With his roar. The spotted deer roam through the Sal 
forests in troops of a hundred or more; the reedy banks of 
the small streams are stocked wit hog deer and wild boar; 
the Gerao, and the Nyl-ghui, or blue cow, roam everywhere 
over forest and plain; the panther glides through the loag 

; and for small game, there is the hare, the peacock, the 
pheasant, the wild bantam, the black partridge; and, when 
the sportsman is satisfied with slaughter, or his larder is so 
well stocked that nothing but the chance of a tiger can lure 
him from his camp, he can put his rod together, select his 
fiy or his spoon, and casting for mahseer (one of the Sal- 
monidé) in the clear, cold waters of the pebbly Ganges, may 
look for as fine sport as ever gladdened the heart of any 
devotee of the gentle craft. The mahseer generally runs 
from five to fifteen pounds, and fights gamely; but one occa- 
sionally hooks a fish of thirty pounds or over, the landing of 
which requires some patience. If you let a mahseer break 
away with your best gold spoon, the chances are that you 
have lost both fish and spoon. 

I saw one exception in the case of a sporting doctor who 
got a week’s leave, and came down tome with rifle, gun and 
rod, fora few days’ sport. Letting a big fish break away 
with his sole gold spoon, he bent on another cast, got it en- 
tangled in the first and landed his fish; but he was a very ex- 
ceptional sporisman—that doctor I saw him take a steady 
aim at a gerao at a hundred yards, and the great stag 
bounded away unharmed, but advancing three hundred 
yards, I saw a hare indulging in his last struggles, with the 
doctor’s express bullet in the back of his neck; this we all 
pronounced a very clever shot. The next day, having come 
unexpectedly on a couple of tigers on a ‘‘kil],” and disturbed 
them by our want of precaution, we began to beat the adjoin- 
ing long grass. I got a moment’s glimpse of one at a hun- 
dred yards, and reserved my fire for a better chance, but the 
doctor bad sighted the other, pushed on, and put him up at 
five yards in front of his elephant, fired at him on the bound, 
and shouted wildly to me to come to his assistance to finish 
the wounded beast. Icame. The doctor pointed out the 
clump of reeds in which the beast fell—it was about fifteen 
feet high—and putting in my elephant, I commenced syste- 
matically, and laid the whcle clump level with the ground. 
There was no sign of tiger, but the doctor’s shot never missed 
its mark; there lay his express bullet enveloped in the body 
of an otter. If that doctor had become a sportsman by voca- 
tion, what adventures might he not have to narrate! 

But we must away to the mountains. One cannot linger 
later than the 15th of April in the Sewaliks. The fever king 
then holds sway until the 15th of October; and I promised 
to take my readers with me for a summer’s tour of duty in 
the Himalayas. 

My starting point was always the omens ground two 
miles above Mussorie, on_the confines of British territory, 
and nearly 6,000 feet above the plains right below. Here I 
arrived about the 20th of April, pitched my camp for the 
day, got in-supplies of Anat § provisions from the ‘‘Europe 
shops,” ordered a score of coolies (forced laborers) for the first 
day’s march, got all my baggage packed in suitable packs, 
and the next morning at daylight, while I take my coffee in 
a folding chair, my tent is struck. I see my little flock of 
twenty sheep, a mile off on the road, my trusty hill pony 
saddled and ready, a nearly thoroughbred filly, which | 
intended to familiarize with mountain travel, in the hands 
of another groom waiting for the pony’s lead; and the coolies 
shouldering their several loads—camp kettles, chairs, bed- 
stead, portemanteaux, baskets of cooking pots, cases of stores, 
teuts, poles, everything necessary for civilized life in the 
mountains; then came the office records and books, English 
and vernacular, the baboo, or head of the English office, the 
sheristidar, or chief of the vernacular office, and his clerks 
in spotless linen; the chuprasses or messengers with sword 
and badge, carrying my shooting irons, the cook, washer- 
man, valet, water-bearer, sweeper, and prominent among 
them all, the khansamangii, or chief butler, carrying a six- 
foot roasting spit, which was regarded by the mountaineers 
as so formidable and yet so exceptional a weapon that they 
were impressed with a high sense of its bearer’s importance, 
and always attached the ‘‘gii” to the end of his title. 

Thus in irregular marching order we made the first day’s 
march, rising from 6,000 to 8,000 feet and covering about 
ten miles. Above the road was hardwood forest, principally 
oak, to the crests of the ranges, but below the road there 
were numerous oak clearings planted with potatoes. The 
road cut in the side of the hill was four or five feet. wide, 
and being the first march out from Mussoorie, was kept in 
good order. Beyond this to the great suspension bridge 
at the contluence of the Indian and Tartar branches of the 
Ganges, erected by my predecessor, the road was in charge 
of the Forest Department, the several villages along its 
course having, by arrangement with the Rajah from whom 


*ltisa pious custom of the Hindoos to consign the bodies of their 
dead to es, to secure them a safe passage to that better 
land supposed to be behind the veil. Those living at a distance burn 
their dead and convey their ashes to the sacred stream. — 
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roaring, deafening torrent, and 3 feet wide. 


the t 
fiercely as on the plains. 


otherwise impassable rugged points. 


traveler soon familiarized himself with them, and my fi 


“negotiated” them so unconcernedly, and kad shown so much 
coolness and judgment in the bad spots, that 1 determined to 


put the saddle on her the next day. 


be rolled down to the Ganges. 


creditably as though ‘‘to the manner born.” Another ascent, 


which left the Ganges nearly two thousand feet below, and 


the road swept on a dead level round the face of a mountain, 


following every indentation, so that, while you could fre- 
auently trace the road like a rope a mile beyond, you were 
Turning one of 
these sharp turns, I came suddenly on a boulder projecting 


unable to see it twenty feet ahead of you. 


some eighteen inches over the road, which was only four 
feet wide, and at this very spot the edge of the road had 
broken down more than a foot, leaving me a bare eighteen 
inches between the point of the broken boulder and the preci- 
pice. I was within two yards before I saw it, and tightened 
the rein. The fiily reared up immediately, and plunged to 
follow her syce, who bad passed the place heedlessly. There 
was no room for circus performances on that narrow plat- 
form, so I gave her her head, and, taking my foot from the 
stirrup, faced the difficulty. She took the edge of the road; 
there was just room for her to pass. I raised my knee above 
the projection, but the saddle caught it; she pressed forward ; 
the next instant her hindlegs were over the precipice, 
her chest was on the edge of the road, and so was mine. I 
sprang as she fell, got my hands on the edge of the road well 
clear of her, and as I clung there, I looked over my shoulder 
and saw her sliding away down, tail foremost, pawing the 
ground in a vain attempt to stay herself and recover her feet. 
Then she disappeared, and my servants running to my 
assistance, 1 sprang to my feet. The first fifteen yards 
below the road, was a pretty steep incline, so steep that if I 
had let go my hold to go to the filly’s assistance, I should 
probably have lost my footing and shared her fate, yet not 
so steep but that a man on his feet might keep his foothold, 
might even have gone to the poor brute’s assistance, and 
getting her bridle in one hand and a tuft of grass in the 
other, have enabled her to recover her feet; but it would 
have been rash to attempt it from my position as I clung to 
the edge of the road. A few minutes’ watching and then 
far away below I saw the poor beast roll out on the green 
bank of the Ganges and disappear in some long grass. She 
had left her viscera, her saddle, and her hoofs on the way, 
and if it had not been a life habit with me to spring from 
my saddle, without using the stirrup, I suppose I should 
have had a very good chance of reaching the Hindoo heaven. 

Another couple of days and we reach Lacca, where the 
tents are pitched for the summer, the office opened, postal 
communications established with the plains and with each 
forester in charge of a forest tract. The timber coutractor 
gets his instructions as to what railway ties to get out and 
where, and the business of the season commences, unbroken 
by thought of sport for the present, for the wild sheep and 
chamois, and all their kith and kin, will be little better than 
skin and bones until the June sun shall have rendered the 
mountain grass nutritious. 

Here at this spot in the valley of the Ganges, ten thousand 
feet above the sea level, is my headquarters for the summer. 
Here I have my garden, which is soon stocked with vege- 
table and flower seeds. On the right bank, on which is my 
camp, the slopes are comparatively easy, and a great deal of 
the land is cultivated in terraces, but across the river, which 
at this point is wide, shallow, and with but little fall for a 
mile of its course, the bare face of the broken. rock rises 
almost perpeudicularly for fifteen hundred feet. Looking a 
little further down stream, the eye reaches above the timber 
limits, above the topmost stunted birch and juniper, to an 
emerald tableland, the summer pasture grounds of the shep- 
herds and haunt of the wild sheep, the Tare, the Gooril and 
their kindred, and of the black and brown bears. Looking 
up stream, the hardwood forest is supplanted by the somber 
foliage of the deodar, or cedar of Lebanon, which rises tier 
on tier, to the foot of the everlasting snow peaks, for which 
they form a magnificent setting. This is the only timber in 
the region deemed of any value by the Forest Department. 
There is walnut, oak, and other valuable hardwoods, but 
they cannot be floated down to the plains, and of all the 
conifers, the deodar is the ouly one whose timber does good 
service as railway ties. 

The Ganges forests of which I had charge were supposed 
to be inexhaustible at our rate of felling, and I was instructed 
to interview the Rajal und prepare bim for a renewal of the 
lease when the current lease should expire. I had then to 
temper the brilliant reports of my predecessors in office and 
announce that I had every available timber tree marked and 
numbered, and that instead of a hundred and fifty thousand, 
as wildly estimated, there was something short of five 
thousand. 

These forests have shared the fate of allthe deodar forests 
of British India which twenty years ago were pronounced 
inexhaustible. They want a hundred and fifty years-to re- 
cover themselves, but the grand old stems of thirty and forty 
feet girth, cutting a hundred broad-gauge ties each, if they 
are not already traditions of the past, soon will be. 

In this camp as my headquarters, I devoted two or three 
morvings a week to office duties. The great bulk of the 
correspondence was in the vernacular, being weekly reports 
and general correspondence with my native foresters, these 
were read to me; the munshi took an abstract of my orders, and 


the British leased the forests, agreed to contribute the neces- 
sary labor at the demand of the forest officer or his subordi- 
nate. Beyond the bridge above mentioned there was no 
made road, but he who had nerve enough to cross the bridge 
fearlessly, would hardly shrink from the perils beyond—it 
was a suspension bridge 300 feet long, 300 feet above the 


The second duy’s march led down to the valley of the 
c——. there about four thousand five hundred feet high. On 
ird day’s march up the valley, the sun shone down as 

The valley was for the most part 
under cultivation, but on the overhanging ranges, dotted with 
a scanty crop of Scotch fir, the soil was too thin and parched 
to raise anything else. On the fifth day we crossed and 
recrogsed the Ganges in the temperate belt, the road now 
running for a mile a few feet above the stream and again 
rising a couple of thousand feet above it to avoid some 
Our suspension 
bridges here were six to eight feet wide, and although the 
fury and din of the raging torrent and the swaying of the 
bridges were trying to unaccustomed nerves, the aie? 
lly 


Starting early, with the syce, or groom, leading the way, 
and a chuprassee following with my rifle, we soon clambered 
the first hill and descended to a mountain stream then nearly 
dry, but its bed full of large boulders, waiting their turn to 
Here the syce attempted to 
take the filly’s head, but she did not like it, and I sent him 
ahead, leaving her to pick her own course, which she did as 
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ing depots below. 


noise of the rifle as it reverberates from hill to hill so nearl 


scarcely startles the animals. 
This region was a very favorite one with forest officers. 


tar boundary, immediately within which were the feeding 


tor whose head many an enthusiastic sportsman would glad] 
have bartered a month’s pay. The bear and wild sheep au 


for one hardy and daring enough for mountain climbimgs 


tiful. 


sionally, too, the charge was almost a sinecure. 


vancy. It was outside British India, and from the time it 
was leased until I was forced to dispel the illusion, it was 
fondly believed that the forests would reproduce themselves 
naturally as fast as they were cut over; but it was a charge 
which gave the forest officer a chance to recover his stamina 
after long years of toil below, enabling him to go back 
with renewed vigor for a winter’s work in the Sewaliks, 
where every effort was being bent to inaugurate systematic 
conservancy; where the forests were cut up into blocks b 
fire lines, the blocks numbered, their standing stock esti- 
mated and data established for the felling operations of future 
years. In this lower region, too, there wasa very large 
trade in bamboos, and while in charge of it I had the credit 
of clearing the Ramgunga, an affluent of the Ganges, for 
nearly thirty miles of its course, and of utilizing the bam- 
boos as floats for the heavy Sal timbers from for which 
had never previously been tapped for either timber or bam- 
boos, but I am charged with having spoiled the mahseer fish- 
ing. It was the first river channel cleared in India. A. 
Camp Lak Kaun, Upper Ganges, Northwest Provinces, India. 


A “TWELFTH” IN PERTHSHIRE. 


T is near the twelfth of August, and everybody talks 

about the grouse prospects. A few days more, and the 
heather-grown moors far and wide will be shot over, and the 
ring of the breechloaders will wake long-dormant echoes in 
the Straths and Bens of the old Scottish Highlands. By 
every north-bound train scores of sportsmen are arriving, 
and the guns in their leather cases are brought out en the 
platforms of railway stations, coupled dogs, fine silky 
coated setters, beautiful intelligent pointers, reliable old 
retrievers jump out of baggage cars, weary with the long 
journey. ilted gamekeepers welcome their masters back 
once more, and the parties drive off to their shooting lodges. 
With the sportsmen come their wives, daughters, some 
friends, every one who is going to make the stay up North 
pleasant, and help to combine delightful society with the 
glorious shooting. Everywhere is animation, laughter, 
welcoming old friends back again, pleasant anticipations 
and general ha ppiness, 

Look at the sportsmen, here you see members of the high- 
est nobility, there merchant princes from all the big towns, 
and old captains, and majors, and admirals, and generals, 
who have shot everywhere from Sweden and Norway to 
way beyond the tropics. Woe to the old cock-grouse that 
rises in range of them, far better it is to sail away after hear- 
ing the doubled crack of the young man from London, who 
has to rely mostly upon talk for huge bags. And once you 
have reached the shooting hoie, how the keepers put the 
guns in order, and make the dogs comfortable in the old 
kennels, to the bars of which many a hawk and owl, many a 
crow and raven, and weasel and stoat has been nailed, to 
prove that Duncan and Angus look sharp after vermin. 

Then a long talk after dinner, with the inevitable fragrant 
weed, and many inquiries are made of the old game watchers 
who for months before have been jealously watching the 
moors, and they report that last season there has been but 
little grouse disease, and that the broods are large and strong 
on the wing. Outside we hear.a noise, bye and bye the 
sounds approach, the village piper has come to welcome the 
owner back, and we hear ‘‘Jennie’s Bawbee” and ‘‘The 
Campbells are Coming” and many other old ‘‘reel” and 
“‘pibroch.” ; 

The next day is the day before the 12th, and impatience 
reigns as a master, and shells are counted, and the guns all 
stand in bright, polished rows, dear old friends; the com- 
panions which have gone through so much, seen so many 
climates, and killed so many a noble bird. 

At last the day is over, and heds are sought again, it is hard 
to go to sleep, but when you do, visions come over you, and 
you go through many a far away day of sport in dream, 
when you suddenly wake, and the rising sun sends golden 
beams in your chamber. Up and out of bed at once, there 
are no laggards on the 12th, there is bustle in every room, 
and as the inmates all join in the dining room cvery one is 
happy, for the morning is beautiful, spirits are high, and the 
grand old day has dawned at last. 

Breakfast is on the table. How I wish that every reader of 
our favorite Forest AND STREAM could take a real good 
Scotch breakfast, crisp oat cakes, warm scones, delicious 
smoked Finnan haddies, and jams, and marmalades, and 
cold rabbit pie, a meal to tempt a hermit back from his cell 
into the busy world again. 

We are through, and the ladies bid us good bye, and wish 
us good success, and we are off, quite a party. The kind 
owner of the shooting, a grand specimen of a fine old Scotch 
gentleman, on the old white pony, for we have a mile or so 
to walk and climb before we reach the moors, and he cannot 
walk as much as he used to, and wants to save himself for 
the tramp on the moor. His two sons, the elder a genial 
Oxford oarsman, the other a promising young Rugby 
cricketer, an elderly major, who can tell us all about tiger 
skooting and boar spearing in India, and who has killed 





later in the day I had another hour’s sitting to hear his replies 
read to me; then I had to keep an eye on my English office, 
examine the preseribed forms, and look to the stock and cash 
accounts, keep a record of all trees felled, logged, converted 
and floated, and tally these with the returns from the catch- 
he intervening days were mostly spent 
in inspecting felling and sawing operations, sometimes camp- 
ing out a day or two; and later in the season, when the work 
was well in hand, the ready villagers would be summoned, 
and a shooting excursion organized, and sometimes protracted 
to a week’s absence. The game is hard to stalk in these 
mountain regions, but if you can steal on it unobserved, the 


resembles that of the ever-recurring avalanche, that it 


The camp at Lacca was only two days’ march from the Tar- 


grounds of the Ovis ammon, the father of all the muttons, 


chamois on our own side of the boundary gave excellent sport 
the musk deer, and the moonal pheasant were also plen- 


The sense of freedom, of room, experienced in these moun- 
tain solitudes, the stillness unbroken save by the occasional 
rumbling of the avalanche, all tended to raise the beholder 
above the level of every-day life and divert the current of 
his thoughts into harmony with the surroundings.  Profés- 

There weres 
no nurseries to raise, no planting, no thinning, no stoc . 
be taken, or working plans to be framed; in fact, no conser=~ 
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converge. It is a pleasant place to step into from the hotels | caring very little where I went. For the small sum of ten 
across the street, to read the daily papers and smoke a post- | cents I was treated to a round trip down the harbor to the 
prandial cigar. But the cohdahek ohare about this little | Edgecomb House, Pequot, Osprey Beach and back. It was 
park is that it abounds in squirrels. There are several | a good déal of sail for ten cents, so I took another one, and 
dozens, perhaps a hundred, chiefly gray squirrels, with a few | saw at anchor in front of the Pequot several yachts. 
red ones. They are fed every morning by a man appointed } In looking over a local newspaper after a midday dinner, 
to do that office by the city authorities. [ have never wit-| I saw a yacht advertised, and on inquiry learned she was at 
nessed the proceeding, but am told that they flock to the | anchor off the Pequot, so treated myself to another ten- 
ne at the appointed time from every quarter to | cent voyage. I arrived at the Pequot wharf just as it began 
draw the day’s rations. They are fed on nuts of some kind. | to rain. 
Many persons, especially children, carry nuts intethesquare| It is said no one dare venture within the aristocratic 
to feed them for amusement. The small children thought- | portals of the Pequot without exhibiting credentials and a 
lessly chase them, which makes the little fellows somewhat | pedigree that won’t run you into soap-making or shoe-makin 
shy, but I can easily coax them to climb up on my knee and | a generation or two back. Not being particularly we 
go into my pockets for the nuts, and even to sit on my | dressed, it occurred to me that I might assume the hot- 
shoulder and eat them. When the little rogues have eaten | potato-in-your-mouth accent of a British tourist, and inquire 
enough, it is amusing to see them carry off the surplus nuts | about rooms and get temporary shelter. I had fortunately 
and hide them in the grass. This they do with great caution, | broken my eye glasses, and had but half a pair. Sticking 
frequently rising up on their haunches to see if any other| the remaining glass in my eye, and assuming the tourist 
squirrel is watching his maneuver, in which case a new hid-| slouch, I made my inquiry for rooms. The gentlemanly 
ing place is sought. Why cannot the parks of New York be | “clerk” was all politeness and condescension, and I got a 
peopled with these frisky and attractive little denizens of the | good hour’s storage out of that dodge. 
woods? Their presence would add greatly to the attractive-| But still the storm did not abate, and I returned to town 
ness of such places. and the dreary office of mine hotel and looked out the win- 
I remember that at one time during the war, in the South- | dow at the down-pouring rain, until the brilliant idea struck 
ern army, there was a rage among the soldiers for catching | me that I could while away my time by writing up my trip 
young squirrels. As soon asa brigade bivouacked after a | for the Forest anD STREAM, and that is how you are in- 
hard day’s march through the bills of Georgia, and mayhap | debted (?) for these notes. Thanks to an easterly storm and 
after a brush with the Federals, all hands set forth with | a dull, rainy Sunday, say you? You don’t say it? Well, 
clubs and axes, to capture squirrels. I have seen a brigade | never mind, we will play that you do. Some other people 
marching, with dozens of squirrels skipping about over the | will experience the unfortunate result of a dull evening, also 
soldiers, or sitting on cap or shoulder. 1 think it would not | as I wrote sundry and numerous letters, and inquired of 
be a difficult matter to stock the parks of New York with | every dropper in about the yacht I saw advertised. I got a 
squirrels from our Southern woods. Here there are boxes | deal of information about her. One said she was a good 
nailed up in the branches of the trees to afford them st-elter, | one but didn’t know her dimensions. Others did; and she 
which they take to very readily. appeared to have elastic properties, as she ran all the way 
en has been ~wusually fine in the lakes and bayous | from thirty to fifty feet. Commissioning every fellow to 
of the Mississippi and Arkansas bottoms this season. The | tell the owner to call around, I smoked my night-cap cigar 
spring floods of the Mississippi River amply replenished the | and retired. 
stock of fish in these waters. Our most valuable varieties | _ When 1 came down to breakfast the next morning I found 
are the white perch, black and striped bass, all of which are | the owner of the yacht awaiting me, from whom I obtained 
very abundant. I heard of one party, consisting of four | the desired information, and posted a letter to my friend, 
Memphis gentlemen, who captured 120 pounds in one day | the first blood, 1 might say, on the trip. With a feeling of 
in Beaver Dam, a lake forty miles-by rail, below Memphis. | satisfaction I betook myself down aboard the Block Island 
The completion of the Mississippi Valley Railroad, from | boat, where at the present moment I am to be found by any- 
New Orleans to Memphis, which will be accomplished | body owing me anything; and hope I won’t be by anybody I 
within a month or six weeks, will give easy access to a vast} Owe. But as this first chapter is quite long enough, we will 
area of the best hunting and fishing grounds in the South. cut the log off here, turn over a new leaf, and date the next 
CoAHOMA. Block Island. PoDGERS. 
Bock IsLanp Boat, Newport, July 28. 


+ 
game in myriads. Two other invited guests from London, 
and the writer end the list of sportsmen. Then the two 

ekeepers, and a couple of boys to help, besides those 
aving charge of the two ponies that are to carry the game, 
form the rear guard of the party. After winding up the old 
road that leads to the peat bogs near the little trout loch we 
reach high ground after a while, a rest of a few minutes is 
taken, and far away before us we see the undulating ground, 
with the red-brown patches of heather and the black spots 
where the heather has been burnt to give room to a new 
owth, affording more green ahd tender food for the birds. 

verywhere we can hear the peculiar cry of the grouse, a 
queer guttural sound, unlike any other cry I have ever heard. 
‘The dogs are let loose, the line is formed, the ponies behind 
us, and the keepers and helpers between the shooters, to pick 
up the game and work the dogs. Everything is ready and 
on we march. Hardly a hundred yards have been gone over, 
and after a splendid point, a covey rises, bang, bang, and 
two fluttering birds, the first brace of the season, are down, 
credited tothe unerring aim of the major. On we go, and we 
get in the thick of it; birds rising every moment, and after a 
sharp crack here and there, and everywhere, the retrievers 
and helpers are busy picking up the dead and the wounded. 
Gaierl still, and a blue hare springs from the bog, a short 
run, for he is bowled over by the Yankee chokebore. Further 
still, and coveys and packs keep rising, and firing is steady 
all down the line; an old duck flies out of a bit of marsh, 
and she goes to swell the bag. A snipe twists away, having 
uttered her cry, a bang, a miss, and off she goes rejoicing. 
The shooting goes on steadily, many birds are missed, and 

many are killed, and from way off, one might have thought 
a little battle was raging. Pretty soon more cartridges are 
needed and bags and pockets are filled again from the boxes 
carried by the ponies. 

The slaughter goes on, a fine black-cock rises between 
myself and the major. As the younger one of the two I 
wait, and the cock goes down with a thud; another one 
jumps up, and now my turn has come, and next day his 
curved black and white tail feathers adorn my shooting 





















































































cap. 

We continue our walk, and suddenly, over a sloping hill, 
we see another little loch, a little shepherd’s hut is near and 
an agreeable surprise is in store for us, for we see a carriage 
is there, and the ladies we left in the morning come out to 
greet us; lunch is laid out for us, a few trout have been killed 
in the loch, and they are cooking. The guns were unloaded, 
and we threw ourselves on the soft springy heather, the 
sheep all around us seemed to be gazing at us in astonish- 
ment, and the collie dog belonging to the shepherd wagged 
his tail and made friends with us all. What a luxury is 
such a picnic in the heather, after a good tramp, good shoot- 
ing and a fine time generally; the bag was counted, and the 
birds admired and talked about. One hundred and nine 
brace of grouse, one brown hare, twelve blue hares, a few 
rabbits that were killed below the moor, one duck, two 
black-cock and one snipe lay on the heather. Pipes are 


Mempais, Tenn., July 27. 


[There are now quite a number of gray squirrels in the 
Central Park. They have at times been so numerous there 
that they did great damage by destroying some of the shrub- 
ery. Some months ago the park officials made a vigorous 
war on the little fellows and reduced their number. } 


EL CAZADOR’S FIRST BEAR. 


ge nite’s wood’s noises ar mitey suthin an sleepy-makin 
to them whats used toem an keers to sleep out in the 
free breathin fresh air ov the mountains. Even the howlin 








lighted, the guns are swabbed, and after the gillies and 
helpers have had their lunch, off we start again, for on the 
12th of August they always try for a big score on all the 
moors, for all England and Scotland will look in the papers 
and read the reports of the shooting. 

The birds are plenty again, and we go to work with a vim, 
and soon the shot is whizzing through the air, and the fine 
old brown grouse again are accumulating in the saddle 
baskets. Good shots, bad shots, shots of all kinds. The 
major swears he killed this bird at eighty yards, that other 
one at seventy, and so on; every one is happy; now and then 
the guns get warm, and still we are picking doubles out of 
the packs that whirr away in front of us now and then. 
This was kept up until about six o’clock, when a turn was 












PODGERS CRUISES ALONGSHORE. 


ashore by way of variety. 






W E read in the Forrest AND STREAM Of cruises in yachts, 

canoes and all sorts of things pertaining to matters 
nautical, but seldom if ever of yachtsmen’s cruises ashore. 
A bold departure from rigid rules may serve as a change, 
and now you shall have the experience of a ‘‘Corinthian” 


You may remember that last Thursday and Friday it was 
sultry, hot and uncomfortable in the city; thermometer at 
94; result, along toward the latter end of the day (to be nau- 
tical, about two bells) one of the new Broadway cab com- 
pany’s yeliow yachts might have been seen_heading north- 


songs ov the coyotes is not scurse ov musik an I luv to listen 
to em amusin ov themselves with the Jack Rabbits. The 
sound ov Rocks rolin down the mountain is also sugestiv 
ov wild anemals to be hunted an highly gratifien. What I 
am doen this pen writin for, Mr Editur, is just about this, 
last nite me an Tom wus settin on a log smokin and torkin, 
an I wus sayin ‘‘what a heap ov nice redin thur wus in yo 
paper” an Tom ses to me ses he ‘‘ole man yu has so much 
fun at this yer newspaper pik nik why doz yu not kontrib- 
ute yo sheer ov the eee which the saim I am now 
proceedin to do by tellin yu the storis ov too bares my oun 
first bare an Toms first also. 

Way bak in erly dais befor the Rtik!es on ‘‘Choice of 
Hunting Rifles” in Forest AND STREAM was writen wen 





west for the good steamer City of Worcester, at which port 
the yacht arrived and proceeded to discharge a gentleman in 
a straw hat, asmall leather trunk and a bundle of fishing 
rods. The cab itself was then discharged, and after a con- 
ference with the ‘‘gentlemanly purser,” exchanging $2.75 in 
greenbacks for a brass keey (a good deal for a key), the gen- 
tleman ascended to the upper saloon, consigned his traps to 
his room, walked out on the forward deck, and mopped his 
noble brow with a sense of relief as the gentle zephyrs 
fanned it. 

This semi-aquatic, semi-terrestrial cruise had no special 
purpose or object except to get away from the city and doa 
little fishing—it might be said a good deal of fishing if pos- 
sible. And yet there was another reason—a friend wants to 
buy a small yacht, large enough to be comfortable for two 
or three Corinthians. Wehad chased those ignus fatuis 
brokers’ advertisements and spent time and money in the 
pursuit, until we were sick and disgusted. They were a 












made for home, the guns cracking still all the while, until 
we reached the old peat road again, and the,day’s sport is 
ended to begin again néxt day, and to be kept up until the 
birds are made so wild by the shooting that they have to be 
driven. Next time I write again, I will relate how I went 
on a grouse drive later on, if readers of Forest AND STREAM 
care to hear about it. 

Well, this fine day had an end, like all good and bad 
things, and on the fourteenth, the Scotsman had among its 
notes something to the effect that, ‘“‘At moor, two 
hundred and five brace, with seventeen hares, one duck, 
three snipe, two black-cock, and seven rabbits were bagged, 
seven guns.” Bh 

New YorE. 


NOTES FROM TENNESSEE. 


thar wus but one good huntin rifle to sum thousans ov good 
huntin men, I tuk down my Hawkins 14 pownds, 32 to the 
pownd, all the poudr yu wanted, an a gude purcushun cap 
to the lode, an shated out for a bare. I kneeded a bare 
badly, ol the uthur fellers had killed um sevral apeece (roun 
the kamfire at leest), an they korld me a deer hunter an sade 
‘In the fall yu kan sel dried meat an bi enuf pison to kill 
won.” Isune struk a fresh trak an f it did not seem large 
at first it groed considerable while I was follerin it, for sum 
distans it kep down in the kanyon an then turned up awidge 
whar thar is sum roks, whar1 got stung by 2 bes it haven 
eet the bee kave young bes hony komb an all. Wen I got 
oven bein stang I follered along an the bresh got thiker an 
thiker as the traks got fresher. Sune I perseeved the bare 
lied on the groun asleep an about a milyun flis flien aroun 
it an eten hony on its hed an eers when I fust seen it it wur 
not larger than a large horse but when I tried to hole my 





FTER a pleasant sojourn in the metropolis of the new 
world, I have just returned to Memphis. I entered a 
sleeper at Jersey City, and stepped out of the same within a 
few blocks of my lodgings here, after a fifty-two hours’ run. 
The run north from here is only forty-six hours, over the 
same route. I spent the time very agreeably in transit, 
reclining on pillows in my sleeper, reading the charming re- 
citals in ForEsT AND StrREaM of ‘‘Kingfisher,” ‘‘Reignolds,” 
and others, not forgetting the ‘‘Flickerings,” with their 
spicy jokes. ‘‘Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” also, comes in for a 
large share of commendation. The transition from the train 
of thought inspired by the pages of Forest AND STREAM, 
of which you had kindly furnished me with several late 
numbers, to that excited by every glance from the car win- 
dows, to the beautiful scenery along the route, was easy 
enough. 

Up the Cumberland Valley along the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, was a continually shifting panorama of beautiful and 
highly cultivated farms, with a range of mountains bound- 
ing the horizon on either side. The mountainous feature 
became more pronounced along the Shenandoah Valley, with 
frequent enticing-looking trout streams. But the climax was 
reached on the Vonsease River, below Chattanooga, where 
the ever-varying forms of forest and stream, amid the rapidly 
evolving and bold mountain scenes, passed before the eye 
like the insensible transformations of the kaleidoscope, from 
the windows of the flying train. 

While in New York I visited some of your parks, particu- 
larly Central Park. It is certainly a beautiful place, and 
doubtless of incalculable value to the citizens of the metropo- 
lis, especially the working people, but such scenes soon 
grow monotonous to one whose path of life lies chiefly 
through cane brakes, swamps, and forests, and I might add, 
through cypress brakes, sloughs, and bogs, which is the 
common experience of civil engineers in this country. 

Right in the heart of Memphis is a single square, known 
as Court Square, which is appropriated to the one of a 
public park. It is filled with splendid trees and the ground 


is covered with luxuriant green grass. There is a pretty 
fountain in the middle, to which a number of paved walks 





delusion and asnare. Yachts described as fast, sound and 
well fitted out were mostly rotten old hulks, worn out and 
worthless, and so slow they could not get out of their own 
way. And such prices! Whew! Fifteen hundred and two 
thousand for boats that never cost it new. The folly of 
people wanting to sell boats in asking such prices is appar- 
ent from the fact that nobody buys them. There are two 
species of property that depreciate rapidly—horses and 
yachts. You can seldom sell out at cost. When you want 
to buy either, especially yachts, everybody wants them; 
can’t find them—at the price you will pay. When you want 
to sell, a sudden apathy falls on the market; nobody wants 
them—the illustration of the difference between tweedle dum 
and tweedle dee. Well, my friend commissioned me to look 
up a yacht in my cruise, and that was why I determined to 
take it coastwise. 

The steamer City of Worcester is a magnificent boat, splen- 
did in appointments, and her rooms are elegant; beds unex- 
ceptionable and invite early retiring, with the certainty of a 
good night’s rest. The officers are obliging and polite; but 
the charges for meals are exorbitant and the cooking bad. 
No worse than the other Sound boats perhaps, for they are 
all bad—not much variety in their badness. One sighs for 
the good old days, when you could get a good table d’hite 
meal for a dollar, before the advent of the fashionable @ la 
carte or European style, which is simply robbery. 

A gentleman of the colored persuasion tapping at my door 
at 7 o’clock the next morning for my ticket was the first 
intimation that. we were at the wharf in New London, and 
the banging of that Chinese abomination, a gong, soon after, 
was a hint to get ashore. I would have gladly paid the 
hotel price to have been allowed to stay aboard all day, but 
that was against rules, so I bundled ashore and took up my 
quarters at a hotel, and after breakfast sauntered down to 
that most attractive of all places to a yachtsman, the 
wharves, to see what was to be seen in the way of boats. 
Yachts were few and scarce; a few catboats completed the 
list. 

Seeing two or three small steamboats at the wharf ps 
and blowing, apparentiy going somewhere, I got aboard, 





rifle on it to shute it it wur more large than a hows then ina 
littul wile I kud not tel whar the hiil left off an the bare be- 
gan. Then I saw it was very poor an very happy at bein 
ful ov hony an I kaim away an did not disturb it eny moar, 
This was the first bare I ever saw an it was mine becoz I 
diskovered it altho I did not okupi it. 

(Tom ses he be doggoned if he will let me tel his bare 
story after this, but 1 will do it nex time sure), so no moar 
at present from your fren Ext Cazapor. 

Los ANGELES, California. 


A QUAIL INCIDENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


A little incident which occurred a day or two since gave 
me much pleasure at the time, showing, as it did, that my 
lessons and instructions had not been entirely thrown away. 
I have a most promising young setter (now thirteen months 
old) which I am trying to train. A day or two ago he was 
noticed coming across the yard from the fields with some- 
thing in his mouth, which he carefully deposited on the 
ground, then backed a few feet and came to a dead stand. 
Upon going up we found an old cock quail sitting there, un- 
hurt, and apparently incapable of fear, as he allowed me to 
take him up and carefully examine him without attempting 
to escape. Finding that the bird was perfectly sound and 
unhurt, I took it out to the orchard and, tossing it up, it flew 
off as strong and as fast as one ever scesa bird fly. The dog 
had probably brought the bird a mile or more, as the quail 

rounds are fully that distance, and had not bruised it in the 
east nor rumpled a feather. The bird must have, been sit- 
ting, and Ponto probably found him there, capturing him 
before he could make his escape. The seeming absence of 
fear must have been caused by numbness from being in the 
dog’s mouth so long, though it had perfect use of its wings 
when tossed in the air. I am fully satisfied now that my 
dog has a perfect mouth and worth any trouble I may take 
to make a good retriever of him. A. F. 

Betvipereg, N. C., Aug. 1. 
























































































— Aatmyal History. _ 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SMALL BIRDS. 

UCH has been said and written of the destruction of 

our large game in the Adirondacks and on the West- 

ern plains and mountains, but how little is known of the 

enormous numbers of small birds that are daily teing killed 
for purposes of decoration. 

It is difficult for one who has not made a special study of 
this subject to realize how much harm in every way is being 
done by this means. The farmers, above all, have deep 
cause to regret this extermination of our small birds. Bird 
life exists almost wholly through the death of some other 
form of life, and by destroying insects, worms, and other 
noxious creatures, the bird is of the greatest use to the 
farmer by protecting his crops. The vast slaughter that is 
going on among our birds is already a source of serious 
anxiety to all who take an enlightened interest in agriculture, 

It is only by means of figures that one can comprehend 
how invaluable is the help given by these creatures. Insects 
produce and reproduce with such marvelous fecundity that 
in one season a single parent may be the progenitor of 
many thousand offspring. It is easy to see, therefore, how 
prodigious would be the increase of insect life were 
not these creaiures destroyed and kept down by some 
efficient check. 

This is what the birds do for us to a much greater extent 
than is generally understood. The number of times that a 
pair of birds will visit their nests in a day, each time with 
an insect, is very large, as was shown by a recent record in 
these columns, and their work lasts through the season 
when insect life is on the increeze. 

Unless some active measures be at once taken to stop this 
wholesale slaughter it will not be long before their ranks are 
greatly thinned. We must realize how important this 
matter is, and must realize it now. The number of birds 
killed every month for millinery and other purposes is im- 
mense, and the number of people engaged in their pursuit is 
constantly increasing. We shall lose all our small birds un- 
less something is done. 

Aside from the agriculturist’s point of view and the 
merely practical side of the question, we must reflect on the 
pleasure all derive from the presence of birds. It is a great 
delight not only to hear them but to watch them, and to un- 
derstand, as we can by careful observation, their ways and 
life. When we consider the enjoyment they have given us 
and the good they are constantly doing, should we not make 
every effort to prevent their extermination? 

While no exception can be taken to the killing of birds 
for truly scientific purposes, the wholesale slaughter which 
is taking place in many Jocalities is deserving of the severest 
condemnation. This destruction goes on mainly about the 
great centers, but it is by no means confined to any one sec- 
tion. We know, for example, of one dealer residing on 
Long Island who, during a three months’ trip to the coast of 
South Carolina last spring, prepared no less than 11,018 
bird skins. A considerable number of the birds killed were 
of course too much mutilated for preparation, so that the 
total number of the slain would be much greater than the 
number given. The person referred to states that he handles 
on an average 30,000 skins per annum, of which the greater 
part are cut up for millinery purposes. 

This in the past. At present the trade is growing, and at 
a rate which is startling. We are told by people who have 
the best facilities for knowing, that there are, and have been 
since early spring, hundredsof people on Long Island, shoot- 
ing birds for the middlemen, who supply the taxidermists 
and dealers. 

During the past spring and summer and up to the present 
time, large boxes of birds ‘‘in the flesh” are coming into New 
York. They are delivered to taxidermists, who employ girls 
to skin for them, and then sell the prepared skins at ten or 
eleven cents each. From a single locality on Long Island, 
one man, who buys from the local gunners, sent in during 
the week ending July 26, over $300 worth of birds. As the 
prepared skins sell, as stated, for about ten cents apiece, the 
number of birds must have been considerably over 8,000, and 
the total destruction was probably at least one-half greater. 
This same man has sent, during this season, from the early 
spring until the present time, an average of 300 birds a day 
to a William street taxidermist, 200 a day to a Bleecker street 
man, avd from 100 to 150 per day to a dealer in New Jersey; 
or an average of between 600 and 700 birds daily for a period 
of four months, making a total of not far from 70,000 birds 
inall, This, be it remembered, is from one single village on 
Long Island. It should be added that, besides these birds 
sent to the dealers, this same individual sends in a vast 
quantity of snipe to the New York markets. 

Of all the cases which have come under our notice since 
we first set on foot inquiries in regard to this subject, this is 
the most appalling, but there are others that are only less so. 
A father and two sons shot for three weeks near Rockaway, 
and made over 2,000 skins; there is aman at Sag Harbor, and 
another at Shelter Island, who are preparing skins; a man 
near Bath does the same. In fact, there seems to be a great 
opportunity for Game Protector G. W. Whittaker, whose 
jurisdiction extends over the counties of Kings, Queens and 
Suffolk, todo a lot of missionary work in enforcing the 
statute for the protection of insectivorous birds. If that gen- 
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tleman will call at our office he can obtain names and figures 
which may aid him in his work. 

The evil to which we are calling attention is not, however, 
confined to any one section of the country. The water 
birds, perhaps because they are larger than our insectivorous 
birds, seem to be quite as eagerly sought after as the land 
birds, and are shot literally by myriads. The dealers com- 
plain that there are ‘‘no sea-swallows now.” Strange, is it 
not, that there should be none? The following extract from 
the Baltimore Sun may suggest an explanation of the 
mystery. Read it: 

During a recent trip with the Orpheus Sailing Club, of Baltimore, 
to the well-known Cobb’s Island, the following facts were ascertained 
and created a very unpleasantimpression: An enterprising woman 
from New York has contracted with a Paris millinery firm to deliver 
during this summer 40,000 or more skins of birds at 40 cents a piece. 
With several taxidermists she was carrying out the eontract, having 
engaged young and old to kill birds of different kinds, and paying 
them 10 cents for each specimen not too much mutilated for millinery 
purposes. The plumage of most of the birds to be obtained at this 
island is plain, but with the assistance of a little dye it is soon trans_ 
formed into that of the gayly-colored tropical birds. The birds com. 
prised in this wholesale slaughter are mainly the different species of 
gulls and terns, or sea swaliows, of which many species in large num- 
bers could formerly be found upon this island. But now only few of 
these graceful birds remain upon Cobb's Island itself, and the pot- 
hunters, or rather the skin-hunters, have to go some distance to carry 
out their cruel scheme. If we consider that with each old bird 
killed—and only old birds have a suitable plumage—also many of the 
young birds, still unable to take care of themselves, are doomed to 
starvation, this wholesale slaughter becomes still more infamous and 
criminal. 

We happen to know that the above is no exaggeration but 
is strictly true. Is this not a rather alarming state of affairs? 
On the whole it is about as bad as what is taking place on 
Long Island. ? 

Now what is the public, and especially the great army of 
bird lovers in the United States, going to do about this? 
What do the farmers and the fishermen think of the de- 
struction of their friends and allies, the birds? 

It is an easy matter to sit still and do nothing. It will be 
some trouble to call the attention of one’s friends and neigh- 
bors to the subject, and to urge each one of them to do what 
he can to stop this butchery; some trouble to warn off from 
one’s premises every man who carries a gun; some trouble 
to go a little out of your way to speak to the local game 
protector, or to write him a letter. 

We feel sure that one class of men will put their shoulder 
to the wheel with earnestness, and will by every means in 
their power strive to bring about the result which is so 
desirable. This class includes those men who best know 
the birds, and who by their interest in nature are brought so 
close to her creatures that they regard them with a tender- 
ness and an affection which many men could never compre- 


hend. 

But we believe that there are many besides the ornitholo- 
gists who love our birds as truly and deeply as they do, and 
on all such we urge the importance of this subject. 


FRUIT-EATING BIRDS. 


Te robin, so far as the fruit grower is concerned, is 

very easily managed, especially if the fruit gardens are 
somewhat isolated. All one has to do to protect his fruit 
from the robins is to shoot a few pairs when they begin to 
mate and nest in the spring. This will frighten the others 
from your place and vicinity, and as they are a very domes- 
tic and iocal bird when breeding they will give no trouble 
that season. If this is not done—the smal] fruit farm being 
a permanent institution—from the well-known habit of the 
robin to return tc the same vicinity year after year to nest, 
they would so icrease as to well nigh get all the fruit. 

At my present home, where I located twenty years ago, it 
being in the center of a small prairie, fairly exposed to the 
fierce winds of winter, 1 planted a great many evergreen 
trees for wind breaks and shelter. There are many of them 
now thirty feet tall, with very thick foliage, thus making an 
evergreen island on the bleak prairie in early spring. In this 
grove the robins, in their northward spring migration, find a 
secure shelter and roosting place, and they frequent it by 
thousands and tens of thousands from two to three weeks 
every spring. They commence to come into this grove of 
evergreens about 5 o’clock in the evening and keep it up 
until it is quite dark, coming from every direction. They 
leave in the morning from the first peep of day until, by 
sun up, they are all gone. This robins’ roost is of very 
great benefit to the surrounding country, for they destroy 
vast numbers of noxious insects, especially the field cut- 
worms. Suddenly they nearly all leave for further north, 
leaving behind only enough of the vast multitude to fairly 
“settle” the country. I seldom trouble them until the flight 
is gone and they begin to pair and build their nests, but 
sometimes I shoot enough for a pot-pie with my .38-caliber 
shotgun and No. 12 shot. 

The catbird I consider the most injurious of all birds to 
the grower of small fruits. He gets the first strawberry 
that ripens, and sticks to it manfully until he has gobbled 
the last grape on the vines. He is an unmitigated nuisance, 
and the fruit grower does just right if he kills him on sight 
every time. So bad have I found him that 1 think they 
should not. have the protection of the law at any time nor 
season, but be killed without compunction by all who wish 
at all seasons. The catbird, like the robin, comes back after 
migrating to the same vicinity to breed. 1am isolated from 
timber and making a business of growing the fruits the cat- 
bird so dearly loves to devour, and if I did not kill them 
about as fast as they appear in the spring I would not be 
able to supply the catbirds, let alone the markets, with small 
fruits. I have stood in a little blackberry patch on my place 
and killed twenty-two catbirds at twenty-three shots with 
my .22-caliber Ballard rifle, loaded with breech caps, without 
moving from my tracks. The present season being very 
busy and having. as I supposed, such a vast quantity of 
small fruits that there would be a great plenty for me and 
the catbirds both, I did not shoot any, but.I now see that I 
made a very costly mistake, for they are so numerous that 
they are taking nearly all my raspberries, and badly injur- 
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ing the gathering of the crop that ‘they leave, and they will 
also spoil my blackberry-crop. Such is the prose of the cat- 
bird. Some sentimental individual gave us the poetry of 
this conlneerns and berry-gobbling bird in a late issue of 
this journal. ere he a cultivator of the small fruits he 
would as soon think of finding poetry in the flea, bedbug, 
potato bug or plum curculio.’ Coues, in writing of the 
catbird, says: ‘Who could hope to rise in the wor!d wear- 
ing a pepper-and-salt jacket, a black velvet skull cap and a 
large red patch on the seat of his pantaloons.” I have no re- 
spect at all for the bird, and therefore shall continue to wel- 
come him with bloody hands to a bloody dose of No. 12 
cnet on a occasions hereafter. BYRNE. 
CON, ill. 


GROUSE OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

I see the boys have been talking of game birds abroad, so 
I will tell them of some we have in Washington Territory. 
The largest grouse found in this Territory is the hea. 
These live in the vicinity of Walluba, Ainsworth, and 
several places on Snake River. The next in size is the pine 
hen, on the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains. They 
are called by some blue grouse, although they differ some- 
what from the blue grouse on the western slopes of the Cas- 
cades, for on the east side of the mountains they are some- 
what lighter colored, and when hooting only give one hoot, 
while those on the western slope give five hoots, and are 
called hooting grouse. Their flesh is white and sweet. The 
ae hen is found all over the eastern plains. They are 
ight-colored, long pin-tailed, and fly very swiftly. The 
are found in large numbers around Spokane Falls, though 
think the Pallouse country can’t be beat for them. Fool 
hens may be found all over the eastern slopes of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. I have never seen any on the western 
slopes. The white grouse can be found near all of the snow 
mountains. They are found where tkey are not likelv to 
be molested, for by the time one has climbed up to where 
they live, he will have all he can do to crawl] back. They 
are, to some extent, nocturnal in their habits, for I have 
heard them ufter it was too dark to see them, flying around, 
whistling incessantly, calling each other. They live on a 
short kind of moss that grows on rocks wherever there’s no 
snow. White grouse are about the size of a ruffed grouse. 
Their legs have long feathers on them even down to the toes, 
and in soft snow they make atrack nearly like a cat. 
Pheasants, or ruffed grouse, are very numerous on all of the 
western slopes of the mountains, and along the rivers even 
more so. In the fall of the year one can kill all he wants in 
a short space of time. They are found best with a small 
dog. MESATOHIE. 
Waatcome, Wash. Ter., July, 1884. 


RARE BIRDS ON LONG ISLAND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Several noteworthy captures of birds have occurred dur- 
ing the past spring on Long Island, a few of which I wish 
to record. 

Porzana jamaicensis—Little Black Rail.—1. A bird of this 
species was taken last spring by C. Sargood, of Williamsburgh, 
L. I., near Canarsie or East New York. It was on the up- 
land when first started, and was shot at ineffectually. The 
same or another bird was then flushed from near the spot 
where it had alighted and killed. The specimen was iden- 
tified by J. Wallace. 2. Another rail of this species was 
kilied Aug. 1 or 2, near South Oyster ae L. I., but 1 have 
learned nothing of the circumstances of its capture. I ex 
amined the bird, which proved to be a male in good plumage. 
The only other individual of these species taken on Long 
Island, of which I have any recollection, is one secured by a 
man named Simpson five or six years ago, near Canarsie, 
and now believed to be in the possession of Mr. Robert B. 
Lawrence, of this city. " 

Rhynchops nigra—Black Skimmer.—A full plumaged 
adult male of this species was taken near South Oyster Bay 
on Saturday last (Aug. 2), and sent into this city, where J 
saw it. The appearance of this bird recalls the remarkable 
flight of skimmers which took place a few years ago along 
the Long Island and New England coasts. 

Herodias alba egretta—White Egret.—A bird, which was 
described to me with such detail that I am convinced that it 
was this species, was seen near Fire Island, Long Island, 
July 27, by Mr. I. P. Martin, Jr. The species occurs not 
very infrequently on Long Island, and it would be interest- 
ing to learn whether any of your correspondents have ob- 
served it this year. 

Garzetta candidissima—Little White Heron.—Mr. J. Wal- 
lace informs me tbat he has received during the past spring 
‘and summer about a dozen birds of this species ‘‘in the flesh” 
from the vicinity of South Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

These occurrences would seem to indicate that there has 
been a somewhat unusual movement of Southern water birds 
northward along the Atlantic coast this summer, and it would 
seem desirable that collectors and observers should at once 
put on record their observations of the occurrence of species 
unusual in their vicinity. Gro. Brrp GRINNELL. 

New York, August 5. 


How Turties Die THEIR HoiEs,—Berlin Heights, O., 
July 21.—Haditor Forest and Stream: Regarding that tough 
turtle, I will say that it would move when irritated forty 
days after decapitation. The fortieth day the movements 
were so feeble that I gave it no further attention. I have 
seen the note from Mr. Burr H. Polk, of Lincoln, Neb., 
stating his observations regarding the manner in which the 
turtle digs holes in hard ground to deposit her eggs. His 
observations were the same as I once witnessed. owever, 
I do not think the moisture a urinary secretion, for I do not 
believe they have kidneys more than a hen, but think they 
fill themselves with water for the occasion. This is only my 
opinion in the matter. If some one knows, let him come to 
the front and enlighten us.—M. M. BENSCHOTER. 


ReceNT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDFN.— 
Received by purchase—Two wildcats (Lynx rufus), four sparrow 
hawks (Falco sparverius), four pairs of crested pigeons (Ocyphaps 
lophotes), and five pine snakes Pituophis melanoleucus). Received 
by presentation—Two woodchucks (Arctomys monax), one red fox 
(Vulpes fulvus), one raceoon (Procyon lotor), one opossum (Didel- 
phys virginiana), one Swainson’s buzzard (B. swainsoni),three screech 
owls (Scops asio), one American crow (Corvus americanus), one 
booby gannet (Sulu fiber), one red-headed woodpecker (Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus), two afowl (Pavo cristata), one summer auck 
(Aix sponsa), seven alligators (Alligator mississippiensis), one black 
snake (Bascanion constrictor), one milk snake (O. doliatus trian- 

lus), one pine snake \Pituophis melanoleucus), one gila. monster 
(Heloderma ansriuet) and one horned toad (Phrynosoma cornuta). 

ived by exchange—One tigrine snake (7ropidonotus tigrinus). 
Born in the Garden—one mazame deer (Cervus campestris), two 
fallow deer (Cervus dama), three Virginia v (Cervus virginianus), 
one elk (Cervus canadensis), one eland (Oreas canna), and one pea- 
fowl (Pavo cristata). 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


“BULLET VERSUS BUCKSHOT.” 





HAVE read, with no little interest, the letter of your cor- 
respondent ‘‘Piute,” who writes from the far-off occi- 
dental land, on the day immediately succeeding the one 
as hallowed by a nation’s 
nned his 
communication, was still resting pleasantly on the celebra- 
tion which he had given ‘‘the glorious Fourth,” and felt that, 
by the practical adoption of 
certain ‘“‘resolves” made on that day in 1776, it was but just 
that one of the recipients should, in this age of intellectual 
and moral advancement, evince his appreciation of benefac- 
tions by pleading the cause of all animal comfort. I heartily 
sympathize with him in his utter detestation of ‘‘cruelty to 
animais” and his horror of all needless — of game. 
en he protests 

against the inhumanity of destroying life by the slow pro- 
But, with all respect for a gentle- 
man of his evident intelligence, I am forced to say that his 
article on ‘‘man’s inhumanity to”’—brutes and fowls is en- 
tirely deficient in logic, or leads him to the entire abnegation 
And now, with be- 
coming humility, I beg leave to enter my dissent from cer- 
tain positions which he has taken in the communication to 


which all patriotic men re; 


birth. Doubtless the mind of ‘‘Piute,” when he 


as humanity had been ble 


He touches a tender cord in my bosom w 
cess of physical torture. 
of what I take to be a favorite pastime. 


which | refer. 


I confess I was poorly prepared to expect that the ‘‘abhor- 
rent practice, a relic of barbarism, which ought to have 
been relegated to the past centuries ago,” was the habit 
which some of the readers of Forest AND STREAM have 
adopted for gratifying their love fdr field sports, and de- 
lighting their own palates and those of their friends with a 

To my profound astonishment 
I find even myself the subject of ‘‘Piute’s” caustic objurga- 
tion, because I have been yuilty, oftentimes, of the ‘‘abhor- 
rent practice” which he denounces, and did not suppose I 
was committing an offense against the judgment of any intel- 
I can only plead ‘confession 
and avoidance” in this and other barbaric practices in 
I “exist in this nineteenth century, 
so little advanced beyond savages,” that I have, with-as 
much ‘‘deliberation” as an occasional attack of ‘‘buck ague” 
would allow, “‘many a time and oft” discharged a shotgun 
(not a hand cannon) loaded with from twelve to twenty-five 
buckshot at ‘‘the most beautiful animal in creation” as he or 
she was taking ‘‘brave bounds” to escape the mortal foe 
I am sorry to say that I did not 
It has sometimes 
happened that I inflicted a mortal wound, but failed to get 
But will ‘“Piute” say that because of this I must 
Does he not see that such an argu- 
ment will, carried to its logical conclusion, stop all shooting 
at game, and especially when in flight? Does he never 
wound a running de r which he fails to get, even when he 
And does he never 
shoot at a deer when it is standing, utterly unconscious that 
such a lurking foe, a high-minded specimen of the very best 
od, in His wisdom, has ever made, is holding 
his deadly rifle, perhaps at a rest, with the view of taking its 


piece of delicious venison. 


ligent portion of mankind. 


which I have indulged. 


which was in pursuit. 
aiways kill, nor even wound, the game. 


the deer. 
not use a shotgun at all? 


hunts in a country destitute of timber? 


race of 1men 


innocent life? 


Did ‘‘Piute” ever hunt ducks? If so, did he use a rifle or 
an 8-bore shotgun? How many could he get with his favor- 
Did he ever engage in grouse shooting,.and if 
so, did he use his rifle or a shotgun? Ifa rifle, he got no 

fle perched on a tree. .But 
that style of hunting is too unsportsmanlike for such a gen- 
tleman as ‘‘Piute” proclaims himself to be, and I take it 
Did he ever 


ite weapon? 


birds, unless he shot at them wh 


that he has steadily and scornfully avoided it. 
go into the fields or brush with a well-broken setter or pointer, 


and beat around hoping to find a covey of Bob Whites? If 
so, did he use a weapon which would certainly kill or miss 
the game? | take it that he was around with a shotgun, and 


that oftentimes he has been dismayed to see the r bird 


fly feebly away, to die in the agonies of a slow death. If 


‘*Piute’s” argument is good as to deer, it is good as to all 


game; and on this I shall have something to say before I con- 


clude this communication. 

‘*Piute” tells us, in his zeal, that if a weapon could be de- 
vised which wou'd either surely kill or leave untouched, it 
should be adopted. That i will not deny. But he says 
human ingenuity has not yet produced sucha gun. It has 
not, and probably never will achieve that success. The 
next thing to this chef d’euvre, he insists, should be the 
only weapon which a decent man should take into the forest 
or field. If this advice is taken, we shall have to travel back 
to the day of traps and snares and dead-falls. Or, perhaps, 
instead of troubling ourselves and emptying our purses to get 
a good gun, it would be wise to purchase one which would 
not hit a barn door at thirty yards, thus insuring the escape 
of all game unharmed. Now, I beg leave, with all respect, 
to suggest to ‘‘Piute” that his argument leads to just that 
result and nothing else, and we shall be obliged, to escape 
the charge of barbarism, either to stay at home, or else load 
our guns with powder alone, or use a broadsword at every 
short range, and kill the animal stone dead. But even with 
this deadly weapon we should never strike unless the ani- 
mal is tied—because we might only wound, and thus subject 
ourselves to the mortification of ‘‘committing a deed which 
would trouble our conscience all the remainder of our days.” 

One would suppose, from reading ‘*Piute’s” article, that 
he, at least, was so skillful with a rifle that he never failed 
to plant his ball in the most vital part of the game. If he 
ever fails, he stands condemned by his own judgment. But 
is a man to be denied all participation in field sports because 
he is deficient in equal skill? The time was when I was 
respectably adept in the use of the rifle, but now, alas, I 
feel sure that it would be quite doubtful whether I could hit 
the largest deer, even standing, at a distance of fifty yards, 
unless I had a gun with barrels forty-eight inches long and 
the advantage of a rest on some convenient fence rail. This 
would exclude me from hunting deer, and it would exclude 
thousands of others who are so “‘barbaric” as not to have 
acquired extraordinary skill. 

et us examine, somewhat, the case which ‘‘Piute” gives 

as an illustration vf his humanitarian ideas. That deer 

, which was wounded by both shotgun and rifle, ran, accord- 
ing to the statement, fully a mile, in ‘‘corporal sufferance,” 
and was tracked up by the trail of blood. Is it possible that 
the true sportsman’s gun was so unadroitly handled as to 
allow such a flight as that? Could ‘‘Piute” have recovered, 
unaided by a dog, that deer in a wooded country, inter- 
sected by streams? Why, even he fails to kill cleanly. He 
only allows the deer to run over a mile. Now, a crack shot 
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did not see he was ‘‘hoist by his own petard.” 


skill cannot maintain. 


business of taking human life, as a means of 
peace of men and of nations. 


to a living thing. 


stantly die, there will be languishin 
weapon be a rifle, a shotgun, a pistol or a cannon. 


ever enable us to avoid this result. WELLS. 


Rockineuay, N. C., July 24, 1884. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


‘‘Piute,” from California. He du 


of grace defend us.” What next! 


ship as well as other matters. 


fully are many and varied. 
govern in a great measure the means. 


‘Trout are taken in many of our narrow mountain streams 
with a worm, the overhanging brush from either side and 
the drift rendering a cast with a fly an impossibility in many 


places. 


_ Deer are sometimes sprung on our brusby and heavily 
timbered mountain sides, at close range, when very fair shots 
can be obtained with the shotgun; under the sarie circum- 
stances and surroundings a rifle would be of as little use as a 


fence rail. 


,_ The shotgun within the limit of its range and power is as 
immediately destructive on a deer as a rifle. The chances 
of inflicting a wound not necessarily fatal, whereby the 
animal may crawl off and die unprofitably, are, under the 
circumstances | have indicated, no greater with the shotgun 
In fact my experience in that line is 


than with the rifle. 
largely in favor of the shotgun. 
Were I to hunt the same. animal on the Western plains, 


where the shots would be in the open and at long range, 


beyond the powers of a shotgun, 1 should use a rifle. 
West Vireria. Backwoops. 





THE CHAMBERLIN LOADING MACHINE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I have been much interested by the discussion in your col- 
umns during the last six months regarding the performance 
of shotguns, and often have been amused at some of the very 
As I have not yet made a debit and 
credit statement of facts presented, I am not prepared to say 


queer claims made. 


which side is entitled to the balance. Two facts, however, 


must be apparent to all: that there exisis a vast diversity of 
There seems to 


opinion, and every one is positively correct. 
be really no standard for loading, but a kind of happy-go- 
lucky, go as you please plan; hit when you can, and when 
you miss swear at your gun and kick your dog. 


While groping in darkness [ happened to see the Cham- 


berlin machine for loading shells. Suddenly the sunlight 
of a great invention broke through the clouds of doubt, and 
suggested to me the idea, eureka for sportsmen. This is 


truly a wonderful machine, and | think some description of 


it may interest your readers. I quote from their circular: 
“It is not an implement, but a machine, complete in all its 
parts, that performs all the operations of loading shells, and 
does the work with absolute accuracy, giving uniform 
charges and even pressure upon the wads. Each wud is put 
separately into the shell and forced home in a level position. 
The rammers are graduated, and adjustable to any pressure 
from five pounds to one hundred.” The shells when loaded 
are all the same size and beautifully crimped. It seems to 
me that this machine must cause a revolution, and event- 
ually bring us a standard fixed ammunition for breechload- 
ing shotguns. It is well known that the highest explosive 
force of powder can only be obtained by the requisite 
amount of compression. If the manufacturers will study 
this and apply just the amount of pressure necessary, whith 
their machine can make uniformly the same, they have ac- 
complished a most important feature in loading; that cannot 
be done by hand. I find that they use every means to guard 
against deterioration from age; and from my examination of 
their methods and appliances I see no reason why these cart- 
ridges should not be fully as durable as the fixed ammuni- 
tion now in use for rifles and pistols. 

We who shoot all know the difficulty in obtaining reliable 
cartridges loaded by dealers. We all prefer, when we can, 
to load our own, for this reason. If we can have a standard 
make, with the guarantee of a reliable manufacturer, whose 
interest is to have them the best, it will be a grand thing. 
ea ago, being very much hurried, I had a large num- 


ber of shells loaded by a dealer in whom I had confidence. 
When I went into the field I found them worthless. I was 
forty miles from any place where I could get more. Imag- 


ine my feelings, in the midst of plenty of game with such 
ammunition. 
powder, which I specified, my shells were load 
meanest kind of common, cheap powder, though I had paid 


I discovered that instead of ducking grade of 
with the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


with a goed 12-bore, if he has the discretion not to shoot 
unless he has a fair chance, will, under fifty yards, kill and 
get three out of four deer, and not be obliged to follow even 
ahalf mile. With great respect, the case cited by_the Cali- 
fornia advocate upsets his position, and it is strange that he 


The fact is, “Piute” has written a sort of post-prandial 
letter, and has taken positions in it which even his forensic 
His purpose, no doubt, is ‘‘sweet 
and commendable,” but his views are so extreme that they 
degenerate into absurdity. They are entirely impracticable. 
If carried out all gunning would end, there would be no 
furtber use for sporting weapons, and our gun makers would 
be obliged to close their shops or devote them entirely to the 
manufacture of implements exclusively devoted to the humane 
reserving the 
Then ‘‘farewell, a long fare- 
well” to all our joys of the forest and field—for a possible 
wounding, not immediately fatal, would stamp us as unfit to 
live mm an age of delicacy and refinement, and relegate us to 
such pleasures as would not, by any misadventure, do hurt 


Until the sportsman is perfect in the use of his gun, and 
never shoots unless he knows that the game will surely in- 
death, whether the 
There 
always have been and always will be wounded as well as 
dead victims in all species of warfare, and no ingenuity will 


In your issue of July 24 along comes a correspondent 

bs us all as of ‘‘pot-hunt- 
ing proclivities,” and calls the shotgun ‘‘a relic of barbarism,” 
the men who use it ‘‘little advanced beyond savages,” and 
declares ‘‘the brutality of the shotgun man deserves to be 
denounced by a!l sporting journals.” ‘Angels and ministers 
With an intolerance 
characteristic of the entire article, ‘‘Piute,’’? who seems to be 
the owner of a cheap rifle, denounces every one who does 
not also procure a cheap rifle and make that his choice 
weapon. Let ‘‘Piute” exercise a little charity, and once for 
all allow me to suggest to all such gentlemen of refinement 
who seem to have no method of evincing that refinement but 
by calling all others ‘‘pot-hunters” and ‘‘savages” who fail 
to follow their favorite pursuits and methods, that there is 
an old and somewhat threadbare adage, true in sportsman- 
‘‘When in Rome do as Rome 
does.” The methods of taking game legitimately and law- 
ality and surroundings 


* 
ae he 


for the best. When I took the cartridges back to the man 
who loaded them. he had to acknowledge the corn, and with 
many profuse poe for the mistake, refunded the money, 
and, I have no doubt, sold the cartridges to his next customer, 
Life is too short, and profanity too demoralizing, for more 
than one experience of this sort. I believe that most deaiers 
who load shells do so to the best of their ability, and hon- 
estly try to please, but there must always be some doubt 
when it is hurriedly done; especially by boys, or help that 
desire to get through as quickly as possible. I have not yet 
been able to thoroughly test the shooting qualities of the 
Chamberlin cartridge, but intend to do so. Meanwhile I can 
but be favorably impressed. BEDFORD. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y., Aug. 1. 


SNIPE IN THE SWAMP PASTURE. 


\ iY) E have a sportsman’s club here, and good work has it 

done, too, in the —s of game. We cannot 
reach the pot shooters. The fences of this country are, 
for the most re osage hedges, which make splendid cover 
for quail. It is here that the pot-shooter finds his oppor- 
tunity. Only yesterday I overhead one of them telling a 
‘‘pard” how he once found three coveys and killed twenty- 
one at three shots. When I remonstrated with him, his 
reply was, ‘‘When I shoot 1 shoot for meat.” Such work as 
this is fast thinning out the quail in this section. Every boy 
that can raise $5, and is large enough to carry a gun, ‘has one 
of the breechloading muskets, and woe to the covey of quail 
that they find bunched in the hedges. 

We have near here one of the finest snipe marshes in the 
world. Sitting in my offie one bright day in April, 1881, I 
heard quick footsteps on the outside, and in a moment the 
door was thrown open and in rushed my friend and shooting 
companion, J. K. L., with the news. ‘Sam Eyrse’s boy 
says his een is fullof snipe. Let us give them a 
whirl.” We had sixty-five shells each, and, to ‘‘make it in- 
teresting,” put up a little wager as to which should have the 
most to show for his work at the close of the shoot. It was 
10 A. M., and we had three miles to drive, with no time to 
lose if we reached home in time for our 12 o’clock dinner. 
At 10:30 we were entering the aforesaid pasture. The field 
contained thirty acres, and is what the owner calls his swamp 
pasture, lying as it does on the outer edge of a large tract of 
unredeemed swamp land. The grass had only been partially 
eaten off the year previous, thus leaving a good cover for the 
birds. We had not fairly entered when there were two Te 
ports from my gun and two of the longbills lay on the 
ground as the result of my first two shots; and I turned just 
in time to see my companion make a beautiful double. The 
fun had commenced. . J. K. L.taking the left and myself the 
right, we started across the field. It was one succession of 
shots for the next hour ard a half, when, to our dismay, the 
shells gave out. After a careful count we found that I had 
51 birds, while he had an even 50. When we arrived in 
town it was 12 o’clocvck, having been gone just two hours, 
driven three miles, and come back with 101 snine. This was 
the best snipe shooting I ever had; and there was no ‘*Flick- 
ering” electric light dodge about it either. D. G. 0. 

San Jose, Ill. 


TO PRESERVE KILLED GAME. 


_ preservation of dead game is a matter of much im- 
portance. Particularly is this true as to prairie chickens, 
as they are killed during the hottest time of the year. Ice is 
usually resorted to, but it is not always obtainable, and is 
bulky and cumbersome at the best. A friend and myself, 
who have been shooting chickens together for the past ten 
years, have never lost a single bird during that time. Our 
method is to take a supply of paper sacks (such as grocers 
use), just large enough to put a chicken into and tie snugly. 
Draw the birds aud hang by the head until they have thor- 
oughly dripped and the natural heat has left them. Stuff 
fresh leaves or grass inside; put into the sacks head first, and 
tie sack tight enough to exclude the air. Put them in acool, 
shady place until ready to ship. Birds packed in this way 
have kept over fifty hours, and when used were sweet and 
fresh, and this during the hottest weather of August. Never 
put game on ice unless you can keep it there until ready to 
use, for it spoils in an almost incredible short time after being 
taken off. 

The prospeet for quail in this vicinity is most promising. 
They wintered well, and reports from different localities 
agree as to their having hatched out their broods and are 
doing finely. Ruffed grouse are also reported as being more 
plentiful than for several years. They are, however, a com- 
paratively rare bird. Drex. 

Brazit, Ind. 


MASSACHUSETTS GAME OUTLOOK. 


eS point to a good shooting season in New 

England this fall. In Massachusetts grouse are reported 
‘plenty,” as the word goes—that is, plenty as compared with 
several seasons past. An abundance of berries of ail kinds 
furnisnes plenty of food for the chicks, although the un- 
usually wet weather has been against them. But at the 
nesting season there were two weeks of fine weather extend- 
ing into the season when the broods would first Le brought 
out, and it is believed by those familiar with the habits of 
this noble game bird that the season has been favorable. 
This idea is confirmed, by several country boys interviewed 
on the subject. They say that the partridges were drawn 
hard upon last fall, by reason of the non-export law forbid- 
ding their shipment from Maine. The market men ‘had 
to have them,” and consequently paid a better price. 
Besides, the woods were invaded by more sportsmen than 
usual, with more and better trained dogs. 

The farmers’ boys would generally favor the clause in the 
proposed game laws—defeated last spring—which would 
empower the owners of Jands to prevent shooting on the 
same by simply posting and advertising due notification. 
They want the birds themselves, or at least the privilege of 
deciding ‘‘who shall shoot on father’s land.” But after all, 
they think that they can hold their own with outside sports- 
men; for, knowing the ground, and having driven the cows 
and hunted the sheep over it all summer, they have had 
every flock of partridges mapped out from the time 
the old bird lowered her wings and fluttered through 
the brush to ‘‘cheat” them away from her brood 
not bigger than little balls of dried leaves and about 


the same color, till they have begun to feed on the blneberry — 


patches at the edge of the pasture, or on the stray blueberry 
vines beside the wood road. - The boys will keep track of 


each flock of ‘‘bob-tailed sinners” till Sept. 1, when they 


will be full-fledged and the law will be off. But the trouble 
will come a few weeks hence, at daylight on the morning of 


Sept. 1, when two boys creep up with gun in hand, to the 
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flock each supposed he alone knew about, and had kept 
secret. But such troubles are usually settled between such 
boys by a good-natured ‘‘How in thunder did you come to 
know of my partridges?” ‘Your partridges! wal, I guess 
I’ve watched them all summer!” And then they agree to 
hunt together. So much the worse for the poor birds. There 
will be but few left for the sportsman who comes later. _ 
Concerning quail, the reports are meagre and conflicting. 
The cry of Bob White was to be heard on every pond along 
the south shore at the nesting season, and even up to July 4, 
but the month of July has not been so cold and wet within 
the recollection of that ‘‘oldest inhabitant,” still those best 
posted in the habits of the quail are of the opinion that the 
chances for fal] shooting are good, since the birds will have 
ample time to pick up by the opening of the season, Oct. 15. 
or the poor woodcock the hunter is already abroad, 
though with what success it is too early to tell, Since the 
open season began Aug.1. Woodcock have already been 
seen in market, with the suspicion lurking about them that 
they were killed too early; but the law is off and who 
knows. SPECIAL. 


ON CALIFORNIA LAGUNAS. 
66 A D, let us take a run up to Santa Margarita Valley 

next week,” said Paul S. one beautiful evening in 
January of last winter, as we sat trying to kill time and 
recounting former scenes of sport in the upper country, 
“T’ye never been there, and they say that ducks and geese 
are overrunning the valley. Can’t we get a few by going up 
there?” 

‘Well, I should smile,” I replied, ‘‘am glad you spoke of 
it as I’ve been wanting to propose going for some time, and 
did’nt waut to be disappointed by ycur refusing. You 
make all the arrangements, Paul, and I'll arrange my shop 
work so that I can get away for three or four days of next 
week, if that will suit you.” ‘‘All right,” he said, and the 
matter was ended—as far as preliminaries went. 

One foggy morning just a week later, an early riser might 
have seen a light wagon, occupied by three muffled up 
figures and loaded down with guns, tent, and camping out- 




























evening of the same day found us just riding down into San 
Luis Rey Valley, distant forty-five miles from San Diego. 
We were looking for a lake or a laguna, as Californians term 
it, near San Luis Rey Mission, owned by a Frenchman, Be- 
gare, and said to be the best known ground for geese and 
ducks. We found the laguna, which comprised about ten 
acres of very muddy ground, in the center of which was 
probably about four acres of water about two feet deep. The 
laguna was situated in a little valley, and an ordinary ob- 
server would have said that not even a frog would have staid 
there, it looked so forbidding. 

“Well,” I said, as we slowly got out and released the tired 
horses, ‘‘this is about the worst I eversaw. What idiot told 
you we could find geese here, Paul?” 

‘Well, this is one of the lagunas, and according to Begare 
there are plenty of geese here every night, and ducks too,” 
he said, ‘‘and | for one propose to camp right here and find 
out.” 

**All right, old boy.” 

We picketed our animals, cooked supper, and had about 
made up our minds that we were “‘left,” as we could hear 
nothing that sounded like geese, when Morg jumped to his 
feet. ‘‘Hark,” he said, and we beld our breath and quietly 
reached for guns and cartridges, as away off somewhere we 
heard the honk-honk of many highflyers. ‘Hunt cover,” 
and no sooner said than men and dogs were out of sight in 
tules and salt grass. We waited, it seemed to me, an hour, 
and then away over the hills against the crimson sunset in 
the west I could see a fast thickening line, momentarily 
growing larger and longer. ; 

“Here they come,” | whispered exultantly, as I looked 
around to see how everybody was located. 

‘“‘When they settle give em Hail Columbia,” says Morg, 
and you can just calculate we did. Bang-et-ty-bang-bang 
went barrel after barrel, as goose after goose came swirling 
earthward, and the dogs were frantic. Well, I thought I 
had seen geese, but for a solid half hour the feathered beau- 
ties came flying in until the air was full of moving feathered 
bodies, and their cries were absolutely deafening; but the 
noise of our guns kept them higher than we could reach, 
and they circled round and round until the eye became 
bewildered in trying to follow their movements. We tried 
keeping still, but it wasno go. They were toosmart. They 
wouldn’t light or come within range, so we reluctantly gath- 
ered up our spoils and went back to camp. it was by that 
time nearly 9 o’clock, and so dark that we could hardly find 
our way back to the camp. 

‘Paul, did you ever see anything like it?” I asked, as we 
sat over our pipes later on. 

‘‘No, by thunder,” he replied, ‘‘I never did, but wont we 
get to them in the morning,” and he got up and again picked 
up his gun and fondly patted it. 

“Oh, shucks, you fellows don’t know what geese are,”’ 
spoke up Morg from out the darkness, ‘‘on the river 
Platte I’ve seen a thousand geese to every one we saw to- 
night in one band, and it was a derned poor goose year too.” 

aul groaned aloud. ‘‘Why don’t some one put bim out,” 
he said, as Morg came forward and took a seat near the 
fire and propped himself up against a big sycamore log, pre- 
paraiory to unravelling about the river Platte, 

‘You need’nt laugh,” he srowled, ‘‘I tell you for each 
and every goose we saw to-night, I’ve seen a thousand in one 
band.” 

‘‘Draw it mild, Walt,” I said, ‘‘as we want some sport to- 
morrow, and if I thought some fellow on the river Platte 
was getting a hundred geese for each one I got, I believe I 
should go back to town.” 

“Oh, go to sleep,” says Morg, as he pulled himself off 
into the brush, and soon a heavy snore from the darkness 
told us that Morg, the ‘‘boss of the black brant” was 
wrapped in oblivion. 

‘‘Wake up, boys, the geese are all leaving the laguna,” 
was the first thing I heard about daylight, and poking my 
head from out the blankets I found everything as wet as 
water and every object hid by a dense fog. 

**No goose would be fool enough to fly off this kind of a 
morning,” I growled, ‘‘why did not you let us alone?” and 
I did fool growly, too, for every bone in my body ached 
with a cold, which seemed to have settled all over me. 

We crawled out, rubbed our hands until they felt limber 
and took our guns and, followed by our whining dogs, 
started for the scene of our last night’s glory. We hadn't 
gore a hundred yards until honk, honk we heard, and swish, 
swish went many heavy wings as an immense flock of | oon 
soared heavenward, startled by our voices or scent. They 
were followed by the cries of hundreds upon hundreds who 


























































fit, slowly leaving town ina northerly direction—and the | 
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were resting on the water or feeding around on the muddy 
banks. Just then the fog lifted ever so little and we stood 
spelibound for an instant, for not thirty yards in front stood 
a goose, and beyond him the eed was gray with geese, 
and they seemed to be as much astonished as we. 

It is hardly necessary to say that those geese were in the 
air almost as soon as our guns came to our shoulders, but 
some didn’t get away at all, as nine we picked up could 
show. It seemed wonderful that we only killed nine with 
six barrels where there seemed to be thousands of geese; but 
a goose is a large object, and once he is in the air, a gun to 
get more than one must do it as they get in line or a head 
shot strikes. However, we felt well paid for our trouble, 
and went back to breakfast hungry and happy. 

‘‘Well, Morg, how do you feel now about geese?” says 
Paul, after we had breskfasted and were discussing where 
to go next. 

‘Pooh! that’s nothing, once in Nebraska, near Beatrice, 
I killed eighteen geese with one shot; scooped ’em in in a 
cornfield; got their heads all lined up and picked up eigh- 
teen, and I’ll swear I saw a dozen more wounded.” 

‘*That wasn’t on the river Platte, then.” 

‘‘Never you mind the river Platte. If the boys had you 
back there, they’d teach vou how to shoot,” retorted Morg, 
to whom the “‘river Platte” was getting rather tiresome. 
While in town, Morg had so often regaled us with ‘‘goose 
hunting on the river Platte,” that we were disposed to joke 
him a little when we could; but as Morg was a rattling good 
‘‘pard” on a hunt and good fellow all around, we were care- 
ful not torub him too hard. 

We ‘‘hooked up” our team and decided to pull across the 
mesa to Santa Margarita Valley—Don Juan Foster’s home. 
The jovial old Englishman, who had located there some 
thirty years ago, and who had his thousands of herds all 
over these hills and beautiful valleys, and who, although 
counted one of the wealthiest men of Southern California, 
lived in a ‘‘doby” or adobe house with dirt floor until late 
years, when, the country around settling up, Don Juan built 
a fine mansion house on en eminence overlooking the valley 

for miles around; and eastern tourists coming down the 
valley on the California Southern Railroad, often remarked 
i em a fortunate man he was to own the beautiful ranch and 
ouse. 

Santa Margarita is a beautiful spot, well watered, wooded 
and stocked; and the Californian who passed its door with- 
out partaking of the hospitality of Don Juan or Donna 
Ysabel must be indeed unfortunate. Since the death of the 
old Don, in 1882, the ranch has been owned by arich firm in 
San Francisco, who have wire-fenced it and posted ‘‘No 
Shooting” all over the ranch, and advertised $500 reward for 
the conviction of parties hunting on it without permission 
from the present owners. Rather a gloomy outlook for goose 
hunters this; but Mr. O’Niel, the manager, never fails to 
accede to the demand of a bona fide sportsman, who goes to 
him in the right way; and many a good day's sport can be 
credited to the kindness of Richard O’Niel by Eastern and 
California sportsmen. The notices and rewards were posted 
in order to keep off ruthless marauders, who, while camped 
on a man’s property, will burn his fences, leave open his 
gates, and shoot his stock with as little concern as they would 
ground sluice a bevy of half-grown quail. 

We drove down to the ranch house about 9 o’clock, and 
meeting a dark-colored vaquero mounted on a fiery broncho, 
Paul asked in Spanish as to the whereabouts of Mr. O’Niel, 
Quite a conversation ensued, during which Morg and I kept 
silent. Suddenly Paul turned and said in English, ‘‘He 
says O’Niel went up the road we came down; did either of 
you see him ——” ‘‘Yez must have met him, fur he wint to 
San Luis this mornin’,” broke in the vaquero in such broad 
Milesian that we all three roared out in laughter, and were 
joined by Pat, who relaxed his features into a broad grin 
after he saw the joke. ‘‘Begob, I thought yez wur powerful 
white fur greasers,” said he, ‘‘an’ I don’t blame ye fur mis- 
taken me fur one with this toggery on.” After finding out 
that we could neither buy nor steal some hay or barley for 
our tired team, we drove down to the upper laguna and 
pitched camp for an indefinite time. 

In every direction we could see ducks flying, and as the 
valley was covered with little ponds of water and small run- 
ning streams, we knew that duck hunting was plentiful, 

while in almost any direction flocks of geese, brant, and 
sandhill cranes could be seen grazing on the hillsides or fly- 
ing through the air, and a beautiful sigbt it was to see thou- 
sands of white brant feeding on the green hillsides, and 
looking in the distance like myriads of snow-white sheep 
browsing on the beautiful hills. 

“Somebody must drive back over to San Luis Rey and 
bring over a bale of hay,” broke in Paul, and we pulled 
straws to see who was to be the unlucky one. 

“Just my luck,” I groaned, as I prepared to ‘‘hook up” 
again for a nine mile drive and back after hay. ‘‘Well, you 
fellows take care of yourselves,” and with on long, lingering 
look at Morg, who was buckling on his armor and putting 
No. 6 shot shells into his belt, I drove off. On arriving at 
Goldbaum’s store at San Luis, he quickly loaded on a bale 
of hay, and I went to the store to get some No. 1 and BB 
shot in case we ran short. I tarried a while to talk goose 
and get posted as to the best part of the valley to find the 
honkers, and was fully enlightened by a ‘‘native,” who in- 
formed me that he and a brother had ‘‘slewed a wagon full 
last month, down by the ocean, and you can find a few 
swan there too; I killed one,” he said, while I was mentally 
noting ail the roads he was telling me of. ‘Sauntering out 
after an hour’s chat, I found that a herd of cows were having 
a fiesta on my bale of hay, now growing beautifully less, 
while a crowd of natives were languidly reclining on a fence 
across*the way and looking too lazy to spit. 

‘‘Why couldn’t some of you have driven off these cattle?” 
I asked, indignantly, as I filled the air full of clods, stones 
and clubs. 

“Ye want to know, do ye?” said one, with a grin, ‘‘case 
them cows is mire, and what derned fule wouldn’t gin his 
stock a feed when he could,” and his compatriots all smiled 
in sympathy. 

Muttering a blessing on all such apologies for men, I drove 
off, followed by the laughter of all of San Luis Rey and 
about a thousand cur dogs. I arrived in camp late in the 
afternoon and found it deserted and with an addition of a 
dozen brace of ducks. Then I took my gun for a short 
stroll up the valley, where I could hear every once in a 
while a faint bang. I got up duck after duck, and after 
knocking down two or three I decided to go over among the 
trees, where 1 could see band after band of Canadas flying 
to and fro over a certain line of flight. 

On arriving near to the place I spied a large tree with an 
immense bunch of mistletoe near the top, and I happened to 
conceive the brilliant scheme of climbing up and getting into 











































































that mistletoe to see if I couldn’t ‘‘get to” some of the geese 
flying over so invitingly near and just out of range from the 
ground. What aclimb it was; but I got there, and waited 
and waited until I had almost made up my mind that the 
flight was over, when, happening to turn, I saw heading 
directly for me, not more than seventy-five yards off and no 


more than thirty feet higher than my perch, about twen 
Canada Seon, Ween until ~~ were nearly over met 
raised my gun suddenly, and asI did so every individual 
goose seemed to be climbing an imaginary ladder straight up 
in the air, and very anxious to put a deal of space between 
him and that tree in as short a time as possible. I laughed 
to myself as I glanced over the barrels and gently pressed 
the trigger as the head and neck of a gray old “‘honker” met 
my eye, and swiftly turning I caught a glimpse of another 
as he climbed heavenward. Well, I killed from that bunch 
of mistletoe that afternoon, in about two hours’ time, five 
more, and got back to camp in good time to welcome Morg 
and Paul, who had each his load. 

We shipped back to San Diego by rail that night just 180 
pounds of ducks and geese, not bad for a two days’ hunt, 
and we had only just begun to learn the ground. After 
supper we decided not to goto the laguna that evening, 
although we could hear thousands of geese splashing the 
water, but to wait until the ensuing night, when we could 
take our time and organize a systematized hunt after them 
as they came in at night to find a safe refuge from coyotes, 
foxes and wildcats. 

About daylight the next morning I was aroused by the 
deafening report of a No. 10 gun in the hands of Paul, who 
had awakened just in time to see a band of honkers as they 
had taken flight from the laguna and had headed directly 
for our camp. Morgan jum to his feet with a yell of 
delight as Paul discharged the left barrel; and a second 
goose came down with a broken wing. 

“‘Hurrah for us!” yelled Morg again, as he tore frantically 
around the camp, scattering things ‘‘end west and crooked” 
as he vainly endeavored to find his belt containing his No. 1 
shells. Bang! bang! went my gun at a band of “sprigs,” 
which came sailing down with the wind, ready to, light and 
failing to see us through the trees until a double charge of 
No. 5 shot came hurtling through their flight and bringing 
three down to our welcoming arms. 

“Good enough before breakfast,” said Paul, as he picked 
his geese up and commenced to kick the fire together, while 
I went to work among the bedding and Morg fed and watered 
the horses and brought the water for coffee, and we all hit 
the ‘‘chokebore” one for luck for an appetizer for our break- 
fast of goose livers fried in lard, home-made bread and excel- 
lent coffee. After that we felt equal to tackling anything from 
a cinnamon teal up f> sis royal highness, the king of them 
all, the grizzly, ana ~ intimated as much, regretting that the 
last grizzly had been killed in this country some ten years 
ago. Paul smiled as he asked me if 1 remembered a black 
bear I had once seen on ‘‘Old Baldy,” among the pines of 
the San Bernardino range, and I—subsided. 

We spent the morning cleaning up generally for a grand 
hunt that afternoon and evening, intending to finish the next 
morning and then start for home; and after eating dinner, 
we started out with the understanding that the lowest num- 
ber of ducks and geese brought into camp by one hunter by 
9 o’clock that night was to stand the oysters on our arrival 
home. We had a .38 Kennedy along, and no one as yet de- 
sired to use it as we had brought it with the expectation of 
hunting deer; but that afternoon I saw so many geese feed- 
ing on the hillsides and plains that we were unable to reach 
with our guns that I decided to take both and try solid lead 
on the beauties. Morg and Paul decided to go up the valley 
one on each side, and I then said I would take the lower end 
of the plains. I struck out, loaded down with two guns, 
about one hundred shotgun shells, and a box of cartridges 
for the rifie. I hadn’t gone over half a mile from camp when 
I spied; about two hundred yards off to my right, quietly 
feeding, some thirty or forty white brant, and dropping on 
one knee, I commenced to pump the bullets into them, and 
was delighted to find that I haa ‘“‘left” two on the ground; 
and on examination found that I had shot them both square 
through the body, and I am satisfied the same bullet killed 
both birds, as I saw none drep after my first shot. 

I marked the place and cached my game and went on, 
and ere long struck another band of geese, safe this time, 
they were the old time “‘honkers,” the regular Canada geese. 
They werc ona small pond well covered on one side with tules, 
I crept up and was delighted to find that after about ten 
minutes hard work, the geese, about eighteen in all, were 
directly in front of me and within fair gunshot distance. 
By chance I got two with my first barrel, and as they 
climbed upward I brought the leader down with a thud 
which would have made your eyes dance. As the boys had 
taken the dogs, I was compelled to wait until my two geese 
drifted within reach, which they did in the course of half an 
hour, and in the meantime killed a couple of brace of canvas- 
backs which came swirling by within easy gunshot. I 
could hear every once ina while, gunshots up the valley, 
and could imagine the sport Morg and Paul were having, 
but consoled myself with the reflection that my best hunting 
was yet to come by waiting until dark when the geese would 
come into the lower laguna to rest. 

I waited patiently, getting an occasional shot at a band of 
ducks or at a stray goose, but meeting with only ordinary 
luck until just about sundown, when the fun commenced. 
I got shot after shot into whirling bands of geese, which 
came in so rapidly that their numbers were astonishing, and 
1 actually got tired of loading so rapidly, and_ the continued 
report of my gun had made my head ache fearfully. Besides 
it had grown so dark that I could not tell when [ hit any- 
thing at all, as the geese were so high that it was possible 
to see them only very faintly, and an occasional thud or 
splash told when one or more would come to terra-firma. I 
skirmished around as well as I could, and retrieved twelve 
geese in all, and, if I remember rightly, either six or seven 
ducks, making fifteen geese and twelve ducks I had shot at 
the one pond. I cached them in among the tules and started 
back for camp, picking up my game which I had left early 
in the afternoon. I was rather surprised to find them un- 
disturbed by coyotes or wildcats, as I had feared the latter, 
being very numerous, had found them. On arriving in 
camp I was greeted with a yell of laughter by Paul and 


Morg as they saw ~~ brant, and Morg says, ‘‘You’re a 
good one, old boy. here’s your game? i heard you shoot 
about a thousand times.” 


‘JT didn’t get any, Morg, where’s yours?” I asked. ‘“‘Come 
over here and I’ll show you,” and he took me to an immense 
sycamore tree, and hanging from a limb which grew almost 
in a horizontal position, was the prettiest lot of honkers, 
brant, and big ducks I believe I ever saw. ‘‘Where’d you 
buy em?” I asked, ‘‘and how many have you got?” 
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as he terms it. But I had the chap nicely skinned, and | better and stiffer extractors, but the principle is the same, 
secured a beautiful piece of down which | yet have as a/ and the hook is on top, there isonly one; there is a side pull, 
memento of my first swan. and only a little stud underneath to hold the head of the 
About noon it commenced to blow a gale, and riding | shell against the extractor hook. Cannot two hooks be put 
along the beach as we were, and the wind blowing directly | in, one on each side of the bolt, and yet be so arranged as to 
from the ocean, it was far from pleasant. Finally it biew | let go of the shell at a certain point? 
so hard that I was afraid we should be compelled to seek} With singleloaders.I know of but two models that have 
shelter from it until it abated, as the velocity was so great | double extractors. All the rest have but one, and I have 
that the horses couldn’t travel faster than a slow walk. seen rifles thoroughly disabled from the shell refusing to ex- 
‘“‘How’s this, Morg?” I said, after a long silence. tract, or the extractor cutting through. In one Indian fight 
“Oh, this is pleasant; suppose one of our old eastern} we captured an Indian whose carbine (a Springfield from 
cyclones should strike this place, you would take all such ; the Custer massacre) was so disabled, and he had dug off the 
little breezes as this as a summer zephyr.” entire head of the shell in his efforts to get it out with his 
‘Did you ever see anything to beat this?” I asked in| knife. I have yet to see the singleloader that cannot be fitted 
disgust. with double extractors, and I know they will prove beneficial, 
“Beat this?” he rejoined, lifting his eyebrows, ‘‘well I | not only from the straight and direct pull, but also from the 
should smile. Why, in Nebraska, just before I came out here, | greater strength and less liability to a breakdown. Suppose 
a cyclone struck the village in which I lived, and in one house | one does break? The gun would not be helpless, for it would 
they were just cooking dinner, when everything turned | then be as good as all are now. 
black and—presto— no more house, village, and only three- Let us look at the exterior of the barrel. We have them 
fourths of the people were ieft. And where do you suppose | round, half-round, half-octagonal and full octagonal. Which 
they found the stove that was in this house where they were | is the best, or is it a matter of fancy? The element of 
cooking dinner?” he coetinued. weight first presents itself, for here are the weights and 
— sabe,” Paul said. different balances, depending upon the weight we select. 
“Out about a hundred yards from the remains of the| The round will be the lightest as a rule, and may have the 
house, right side up, and the tea kettle was still on it and | same balance as the full octagonal; the half-round and half- 
the water boiling.” octagonal will be the next in weight, and will have a differ- 
“This didn’t happen on the river Platte, did it?” I asked | ent balance from either the round or full octagonal, from the 
again. reater weight of metal next the breech, end then comes the 
We halted at San Dieguito for water and dinner, and drove | full octagonal. But independent of weight and balance, 
slowly down to Loup’s and from there to town, getting in | does not the round or octagon form have some influence 
about 7 o’clock. Tired! oh, so tired, but thoroughly satis- | upon the shooting qualities? With the round barrel we 
fied over the biggest and one of the most enjoyable hunts I | have an equal distribution of metal.around the axis of the 
ever had. We look forward to another next winter, which | bore of the piece, and all of the same thickness, section by 
we hope to make more successful, as we now know the | sectiov, from breech to muzzle, and we have the stiffest 
ground and how to huntit. To-day I look back and see | form that can be given for the same weight of material. I 
and hear the geese and ducks again, as we kill once more (in | do not mean to say that there will be as much metal or the 
memcry) our 226 ducks and geese in a three days’ hunt on | same thickness at the muzzle as at the breech, but that in 
the Santa Margarita Rancho, in Southern California, during | any one cross section there will be po iron on the surface of 
the winter of 1883. Nos-Ra-EP. | the barrel at one point further away from the axis than at 
San Dieco, Cal. another point. With the octagonal barrel, however, there 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. will be metal unevenly distributed about the axis, the form 


is. not the stiffest, for the same weight of iron in a round 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


form will be stiffer, and do not the eight ‘‘ribs” that lie 
Having in a previous communication spoken of some of the around the barrel cause unequal expansion as the gun warms 
points of a hunting rifle as affecting the trigger stock, etc., 


up, and therefore cause deflection that would not be found 
let me now resume by calling attention to the barrel and its | i= the round barrel? Every target shot knows that his gun 
fittings. Heretofore in all the discussions, nothing has been when hot shoot differently from its work when cold. Which 
said about the rifling. Everything has been caliber and am- 


will show the least difference, the round or octagona! form? 
munition, and all the experiments, so faras I know, have 


Aside from mere form of barrel exteriorily, are there not 
been with invariable twists, which twists may and probably 


other points that have great influence upon this even or uneven 
have been calculated for a different bal! and different pow- | ¢XP®usion? Are the fittings to the stock always so placed 
der charge than that finally adopted. 


that they do not pinch and bind when the gun warms up? 
1 would therefore invite discussion on this point, 7. ¢., have 


Do not the front and rear bands sometimes become too tight 
we the right twist for the short and light hunting bullet? 


from the wooden fore-end swelling from moisture? 

Have we not the same twist that was adopted for a long- there not lumps and excrescences that have their effect, and 
range rifle, shooting a long and heavy bullet that had to have | tbat can just as well be dispensed with as not? 
a high rotary velocity to keep it from tumbling? And is Who in shooting at game in the blazing sun has not been 
such a twist needed for the shorter bullet, meant for shorter troubled with the radiation from the top of his gun barrel? 
range, whose trajectory needs to be as flat as possible?) And | have seen my front sight look as though dancing a jig, 
cannot the requisite rotation be given by a less rapid twist, | because of this wavering of the air. Can nothing be done 
the bullet being driven out of the piece so much quicker by | © prevent or overcome this? Suppose we “check” the top of 
the heavy charge of powder, and greater velocity and flatter | tbe barrel like a “dead smooth” file, as I have seen on some 
trajectory result? In all the rifles I am familiar with, the} English rifles, would not this overcome it to a great meas- 
twist is very great, being a uniform twist of from one turn | U¢? Round barrels as well as octagonal ones could be so 
in eighteen inches, to one turn in twenty-two inches. These checked along their top line, and I have no doubt with a 
guns are all intended for accuracy at long ranges, and of | 8°04 result. p . 
course are accurate within certain limits at short ranges, but | _ Who has not wished that they had something on the fore 
have too high trajectory for successful use as hunting guns, | ©24 to give as good a grip for the left hand as the pistol grip 
The adoption of the lighter bullet and heavier charge of does to the tight hand? Cannot this be done by cutting out 
powder is of course a step in the right direction; but can- the places where the thumb and fingers naturally lie, so that 
not a step further be taken, and a twist be adopted especially each has a resting place in the wood, to be checked or rough- 
calculated for the light and short ball, and higher velocity | 2¢4 to prevent slipping? , : 
and flatter trajectory result, through the less resistance that It is said to be a “poor workman that quarrels with his 
the longer or less rapid twist gives to the ball? In some tools;” but have our rifles yet arrived at that degree of per- 
English express rifles the twist is very slow, being one time fection that nothing further is needed or wanted by any one? 
in from 100 to 150 inches, or even greater length. I am not | We have been improving for the last 500 years, but moré 
familiar with the twist of either the Winchester or Bullard | P@tticularly in the last twenty-five, and yet | think there are 
express, or with that of the doublebarrel rifles built by the some points that still need attention. I probably have not 
Colts, but I am inclined to believe they are more rapid. mentioned all, but I have sought to call attention to a few of 

The character of the rifling has also a great influence upon the points that have come to my notice, hoping thereby to 
the velocity of the bullet and its consequent trajectory. induce others to also mention any they may have found to 
The tendency appears to be to shallow grooving, and I think | De faulty. oi ; 
this is right, for a very little resistance is all that is needed | , 1 leave the matter of different style of breech mechanism 
to give the bullet its rotary motion. With shallow grooves for others to discuss. ; Doubtless many are good and some 
there is less tendency to leading, and if they are made right | »84; but this I think to be. mainly a matter of taste and 
there appears to be but little danger of stripping. The gun safety, and not as seriously affecting the shooting qualities of 
can also be more easily cleaned and kept clean, and the bullet the gun. Each have their preferences, and 1 for one have 
will have a much tighter and more accurate fit than with | Mine and do not desire to force them on any one, as 
the deep grooves. familarity with my favorite movements would cause me to 

Every one is familiar with the ‘“‘shoulder” at the mouth of prefer what some one else may think abominable, and vice 
the chamber, and how vexatious this is in many guns from| "| 
not being of the proper shape. I have seen guns whose| . 9° it is with sights. I have never seen an Eastern-made 
chamber was so badly constructed as to leave the ends of the | Sift that suited me yet, and doubtless the sights I use would . 
landes as sharp cutting edges, that cut their way through | 20t be liked by the majority. For a hunting rifle I want no | 
the ball as it was forced into the barrel. Have we yet the changeable rear sight at all, but a rigid fixed sight with plain 
proper shape for this throat from the chamber to barrel? | 0Pe® bead front sight. I think all fancy and changeable rear 
Would not greater velocity result from having the thickness | §1Shts or combination front sights an abomination for hunt- 
of the landes vanish to nothing, on the surface of a loug | i#g- When we go to target shooting then it is another mat- 
cone, toward this throat, to have their full thickness at the —— ‘ C. D. 
muzzle? Would not the bullet then start on its path easier — 
and quicker, gradually ‘‘take the grooves,” as it is called, and 
have its full rotary velocity when it left the muzzle? There 
is one objection to this being carried to its fullest extent | Hditor Forest and Stream: 
perhaps, and that is that the sudden jump of the ball, under! I had hoped some able and experienced correspondent 
the impulse of the burning powder, might cause it to strip | would have summed up the results of the discussion on ‘“The 
across the landes partway before its inertia had been over-| Performance of Shotguns.” But it seems that ‘‘Major 
come by the Jandes and rotary motion set up. But could} Joseph Verity,” by a little innocent irony, has alarmed the 
not this vanishing extend from a short distance in front of | whole of them. 
the chamber, backward to the chamber, say for 3, 6, 9 or 12 The subject seems to have degenerated into a variety of 
inches, as experiment might determine to be best, so as to | kindred subjects—who can stuff the greatest number of wads 
get effectually rid of the shoulder? Experiment only can | into a shell? two-eyed shooting, cross-firing or firing from 
determine these points, and have such ever been made? the left shoulder, pulling triggers before the gun is in posi- 

How many rifle shooters have not been bothered by ex-| tion at the shoulder, or while in the act of bringing it there 
tractors? And have we yet the best form for them, particu- | (this last is particularly brilliant), and various other topics 
larly with magazine guns? Are not these extractors nearly | which 1 might touch upon. If not in error, I think Mr. 
always so placed and of such a form as to give a side pull, | Greener is the original author who has ventilated some of 
instead of a straight and direct pull backward? And donot | these matters. It will not detract from the merit of Mr. 
extractor hooks frequently slip off or cut through, and so| Greener as a maker of guns, nor from his authority as an 
disable the gun from this very side pull? I have had:a Win-| author, to say that some of his dicta concerning the use of 
chester so disabled on the target range, the rifle having been | guns and how to become an expert shot, etc., should be taken 
first perfectly cleaned, the shells properly cleaned also, and | ewm grano salis. 1 would not go to Mr. Greener’s shop to 
the gun taken out purposely to test for this very point, from | learn how to stop a pheasant, as with impetuous rush and 
its having failed me in the field. Experiment there showed | whirl he scudded through a laurel brake; nor yet to stopa 
me that it was not from dirt nor foulness, but from an im- | canvas-back skimmin along at his best at 49 yards, with the 
proper extractor principle, and 1 sold the gun as soon as pos- | wind in his favor. Hundreds of sportsmen know infinitely 
sible to get rid of it, Improvements since then haye made! more about that than Mr. Greener does, They know exactly 


“Just 32 and 19 ducks,” he laughed, ‘‘and we had 
fun getting them, too.” 

“Well, Pm going to take the team after I get a bite, and 
go after mine,” I said, as we returned to the fire, and Paul 
laughed as he said, ‘I thought it queer if Ad had only got 
those two miserable dyspeptic brant; how mapy have you 
got, and how far off are they?” he continued, as we went 
over to the team and hooked them up. ‘‘I don’t know ex- 
actly,” I replied, and in a few minutes we went eff. After 
a brisk drive through the darkness, over logs, boulders, etc., 
we arrived at the aee and crawled up as I had in the 
afternoon, as we could hear the geese distinctly on the sur- 
face of the water. 

“T’m dashed if there aren’t a thousand geese there,” says 
Paul, in a whisper, as we cocked our guns (of course we had 
them along), and bang, bang, bang, bang, went four barrels 
into the demoralized bands of geese, brant and ducks which 
rose clamorously from the laguna. ‘‘This beats it all,” Paul 
continued, as the dogs commenced to retrieve them, and in 
a few minutes had laid at our feet 4 fine geese and 3 brant. 
“Good enough in the dark,” I rejoined, as I commenced to 
uncover and carry my 27 geese and ducks over to the wagon. 

‘Well, you did ‘get to’ em,” said Paul, as he assisted me, 
and we had the wagon just comfortably filled when we 
finished. On arriving in camp, we astonished Morg by 
piling them out on the ground, and on counting up found 
altogether fifty-six geese and twenty-seven ducks—a good 
enough afternoon’s work for anybody. 

‘Well, Morg, how’s the river Platte now?” 

“Oh, this place will do to pass off time,” says Morg, try- 
ing to appear as indifferent as possible, ‘‘but this ain’t a bi 
hunt. Why, I’ve killed over fifty geese a day myself, an 
brought whole wagon loads into town an@ couldn’t get ten 
cents a piece for them. The farmers only use them for their 
feathers. You couldn’t hire me to eat goose while I was in 
Nebraska and Iowa.” 

‘‘Why don’t some of those fancy sportsmen East take a 
run out there and kill a few thousand,” says Paul, ‘‘if they 
are counted a nuisance and are so thick?” 

‘Well, they do organize systematic hunts once in a while, 
but the geese seem to be as thick as ever immediately after, 
and nothing can thin them out it seems.” 

‘‘Well, Paul, let’s all go to the Platte next season,” said 1, 
jokingly, ‘‘and get some goose hunting; this is rather small 
business anyhow,” I continued, where three men go out in 
an afterncon and only bag eighty-three geese and ducks,” 
and Morg got sulky again as he caught my jocular tone, 
and I could see that he felt almost like getting ‘“‘hot,” but it 
was late and we felt tired, and soon dropped off to sleep. 

The next morning we hooked up and drove down to 
Soledad station on the California Southern, where we found 
a woman and about sixteen children guarding the station 
house. Riding up I asked, ‘‘Is there a station master here?” 

‘‘No,” she replied, *‘the road is too poor to afford one, and 
they let us live here for taking care of things.” 

“Can you receive some freight?” I asked again. 

“No, I can’t receive it for the company, but you can 
leave it and when the train comes by maybe they will stop 
and take it on.” 

‘‘Don’t the train stop here then?” 

‘‘No,” she said, ‘‘only when they have freight or know 
that some has been left for them.” 

‘Well, how can we let them know that there is freight 
here?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, ‘“‘unless you stay here and 
signal them?” 

“But we want to get into San Diego to-night and it’s forty- 
five miles off, and the train don’t get along here until about 
4 o’clock this afternoon.” 

‘‘Well, pile up something on the platform and put your 
game on that, with the direction and 1 guess they will get 
it,” she suggested, and I tore around and found about half a 
dozen dry goods boxes and piled them upon the track and 
put the game on the platform with a card for Conductor 
McNeal, and left them with the sincere wish that that even- 
ing would find our game safely in town. 

We drove down the valley, toward the ocean beach where 
we were told we could drive along for thirty miles, as far as 
Loup’s watering place, distant about fifteen miles from 
town, and getting an occasional shot ‘in geese or ducks as we 
disturbed them along the road. 

On arriving within about a mile of the beach, we came to 
an immense marsh, on one side of which ran a slough about 
200 yards wide and extending down to the beach. The 
marsh was literally covered with ducks feeding—I never 
saw anything to beat it. We could see thousands of them 
in every direction and-could have killed, it seemed like thous- 
ands more by staying by them, but we were bound for home 
and couldn’t stop. 

‘‘What are those away off there?” suddenly said Paul, 
pointing off to our left. 

‘They are swan,” said Morg, and I grabbed the Kennedy, 
as Paul stopped the team. 

“Can you reach them?” said Paul as I commenced to fill 
the magazine. 

“T don’t know, but I am going to have some swan’s down 
for the women at home, if this gun can shoot,” 1 replied. 

““Away we go,” said Morg, as the beautiful white birds 
came swinging along about a foot above the water, and Paul 
said, ‘‘They are coming this way. Try themonthe wing, 
Ad,” and as they got directly opposite to us I dropped on 
one knee, pulled up the rifle, and judging the distance ahead 
and the elevation as well as I could, | let her slide and— 
flip—came the middle swan, end over end on to the water, 
shot square through. 

*‘A scratch,” yelled Morg, but I was too busy firing bullets 
at the remaining two, which were just making the air hum 
as they cut through it, on their way to safer climes. To say 
that I was delighted would not express my feelings, But 
there lay my swan in the marsh grass and shallow water, 
about a hundred and fifty yards off, and we couldn't, for 
some reason, get the dogs on toit. They would go so far 
and return, and as the siough formed a curve and to go 
around would probably take an hour or more, I decided to 
peel my clothes and swim it, for to have that swan I was 
determined. As I had never seen a wild one yet, and they 
are very scarce in our section of the country, so in I went. 
Cold! I guess not—middle of January, too. Why, I never 
was so cold in my life, and before 1 had swam across and 
back I had repented me of my rashness; but I retrieved my 
bird in good shape, towed him clear across by the neck, 
having an excellent grip with my teeth, and you ought to 
have-heard Paul and Morg laugh as I floated up to the bank, 
plumb exhausted (but I had my swan). 

Well, the boys rubbed me down well and I dressed, and 
after “hitting” the ‘‘chokebore” deep I felt better, but Morg 
still jokes me about my ‘‘derned fool swim after a pelican,” 
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how to do it, how. they have done it repeatedly, There are 
numerous establishments in this country that manufacture 
saws and planes and other tools for the carpenter; = had 
we a job of nice paneling or other work to accomplish, we 
would employ the skilled carpenter and joiner to do it. It 
would be somewhat out of the line of business for the manu- 
facturer of the tools used to instruct the workman. 

Not content with a diversity of instruction advising two, 
three, and I know not how many wads between powder end 
shot; the last outgiving, directed seemingly to the owners of 
full-choke guns, is to Sivide the charge of shot by partitions 
of wads; this, they tell you is to insure distribution; other- 
wise the whole charge might ball up and go in a body, as it 
were, The plain inference to be drawn from this is that you 
have a gun that shoots so close that in short-range shooting 
and at game that is easily knocked over it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to make the gun scatter. Like Proctcr Knott’s 
“modei statesman,” this is the “model gun” that we have 
all heard about from time immemorial—put the whole 
charge in the crown of your hat at a hundred yards, you 
know. It is the old standard lie that the sporting world has 
been struggling with for years. Modern refinement simply 
steps in to give it a new garb. 

Then, we have “two-eyed shooting.” Linfer from the 
tenor of the articles on this subject that every one who pre- 
sumes to close one eye in the act of aiming his piece at the 
game, is an antiquated fogy, an old-schoo! sportsman and 
all that. True, you are doing exactly what the vast majority 
of your companions are doing, and always have done; but 
then, we are told, we are using but half the power with 
which nature has endowed us. Indeed! Do we not use 
both eyes in discovering our game and watching its flight or 
movement, and in calculating with critical nicety the 
proper moment to put in a shot? The gun is placed to the 
shoulder, an instantaneous sight taken, and before you can 
recover the arm both eyes are in full play to discover the 
effect of the shot. 

Akin to this we have cross firing or shooting from the left 
shoulder. The majority of folks look upon left-handed 
people as laboring under a disadvantage. Left-handed people 
there are and those too who are ambidextrous, but the 
meagre few who are such, either through some freak of 
nature or acquired habit, can scarcely claim an advantage 
over the rest of the world. 

Next we have a set of double-triggered, electric flash, 
sharp set of fellows, who pull trigger while in the act of 
bringing the gun to the shoulder—to save time, you know. 
I take it that this instruction was for those who used the 
outside hammer guns. The hammerless is said to be so 
much quicker in its action that I fear those pupils who have 
learned the knack of quick trigger pulling will have if all to 
uvlearn. The advocate of this snap shooting gets ahead of 
“Frank Forrester.” Frank tells his pupils to blaze away 
ten feet or ten yards ahead of the quarry, according to its 
speed of flight or movement, etc. As well blaze away ten 
miles ahead, so far as chances of obtaining the game is con- 


cerned. BackKwoops. 
A® notices of the prospects for next autumn shooting are 

the order of the day, I will inform your readers that 
1 look for a more than usual share of sport at the opening of 
the season. 

Quail and rabbits are plenty, especially the latter. When 
out in the evenings, training my beagles, they seldom fail to 
start from four to six in less than an hour, very near our 
town. Right here allow me to say a word of praise for my 
imported beag'e Minstrel; he is one of the best trained dogs 
I ever followed, possessing the best of trailing powers, sure 
and reliable, and an indefatigable hunter. I expect some 
rare sport with the beagles after November 1, and hope to 
give you an account of a rabbit hunt with beagles some time 
next fall. Squirrels are reported numerous, and I shall, 
with the aid of my new Baker, try to get my share of them. 
Very few snipe were seen or shot here this season, and their 
familiar *‘scaipe” and erratic flight will soon be among ‘‘the 
things that were” in this vicinty. The writer has at last, 
after considerable hard work, succeeded in interesting a suffi- 
cient number of our sportsmen in the organization of a gun 
club. A meeting will be held this week, when the necessary 
committves will be appointed to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws, efc., etc., and officers elected. Although among 
the members there are some fine field shots, yet [ think that 
our first score at the trap will be remarkable for its numer- 
ous goose-eggs. A. C. KRUEGER. 

WRIGHTSVILLE, Pa., July 30. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME. 


He AmmeEpD At THE Heaps.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Having been used to a gut all my life, I have, as all other 
sportsmen, made some crack shots. While out squirrel 
hunting one day I saw two wild pigeons in the top of a tall 
oak tree, one sitting above the other. I crept up under the 
tree and, getting them in range, touched the trigger of my 
old rifle, and almost instantaneous with its whip-like crack 
down they came, one with the side of its head off and the 
other one shot through the neck. In another instance, some 
quail were sitting under a currant bush. I managed to get 
three of them in line and took the heads off two of them, 
and caught the third one low down in the neck. I also shot 
the head off of a ruffed grouse on a run preparatory to taking 
its flight. I aimed to take the heads off of all the above. 
They were no chance shots.—BuckeyYE. 


Woopcock Asout Rocuester.—Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 
4.—Woodcock shooting began here, under the law, the 1st 
inst., and the reports from men who went out are satisfac- 
tory. It is the general belief that fellows of the baser sort 
had been shooting before the close season was over, as only 
scattered birds, and they very wild, were found on certain 
grounds where numerous broods were known to have been 
reared. Two well-known gunners brought to market on the 
2d thirty-eight birds, another couple who drove out from 
the city returned with ninetven, and from these figures the 
record runs down to nothing. One man bagged four wood- 
cock and a snipe.—E. R. 


Minnesota Game.—Pillsbury, Minn.—Game prospects 
are excellent. Every little slough has broods of young 
ducks, now more than half grown, while coveys of pinnated 
and raffed grouse are frequently found. Bears are reported 
more numerous and far more bold than for years past. 
Within a few days three have entered as many door yards in 
broad daylight. Owing in part, perhaps, to the absence of 
svow during the last open season, deer sign is plenty.—J. 
Frank Looxe. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Norra Carotiva.—Belvidere, Aug. 1.—The outlook for 
game in this section seems very favorable for next fall. Old 
quail are extremely abundant, and unless the recent heavy 
rains have seriously injured them the coveys of young ones 
will be full. Deer are generally increasing, though several 
cases of killing out of season have been reported. We have 
a State law prohibiting the killing of deer at certain times, 
though it is ‘‘hard lines” to some of the old-timers and not 
respected by them as it should be. After the 15th of August 
the open season begins, and I am looking forward to a week’s 
hunting in the Alligator River section, where deer and bear 
are quite plentiful.—A. F. R. 


InpDIANA GAME.—Fairland, July 80.—Woodcock have 
been fairly abundant—that is to say a bag of six to ten birds 
might be easily made in a evening’s walk by the sportsman, 
if acquainted with the habits of the bird. The dry weather 
in July concentrated them in a few favored localities. 
The prospect for quail is very good. Many old birds are 
even left over, and the season has certainly been unusually 
favorable for hatching and rearing the young chicks. The 
law, too, I think, was fairly observed in this vicinity by gun- 
ners during the close season. There may have been some 
trapping by farmers’ boys, but not to any considerable extent. 


‘‘Woopcocxk.”—One afternoon we were going through the 
woods, when we met a man who inquired what we were 
shooting. I told him that we were hunting woodcock 
When we had gotten quite a distance from whcre we 
met him I heard him calling me to come. I went back and 
inquired what he wanted. ‘‘Come on,” he said, ‘“‘here is 
one of them woodcocks.” I went up to him and asked him 
where it was. ‘‘Look on that old dead tree.” I did, and 
saw a red-headed woodpecker. 1 told him that was nota 
woodcock, but he knew better. I then showed him a wood- 
om, a he said that was a snipe.—G,. W. B., (Washington- 
ville, O.). 


Bay Brrps at BARNEGAT.—A week spent at Barnegat 
satisfies me that the day has passed when bay bird shooting 
can be had at that point. Being there during a flight of cur- 
lews, yellowlegs and ‘‘fat birds,” I saw that the flocks 
were passing ones and would not stop. Unfavorable winds 
directed their course in such a direction on their southern 
journey that it was impossible to get in the line of flight 
near enough to decoy them by whistles or stools. Some few 
birds were killed, but only enough to remind one of the sea- 
sons gone by.—Homo. 


Sea and River ishing. 


TROUT IN OREGON. 


Hom again, aad this is how it happened. A friend of 
mine who was making the camp-fire his home during 
the summer, thereby seeking to secure that boon we so much 
covet when once deprived of it, and which we so little prize 
when ’tis ours—health—called upon me during the rattle and 
clatter of the ‘‘glorious Fourth,” and at my request stop 
with me a day or two to rest himself and team. So after 
the din and noise was over, and the smell of powder from sky 
rocket, China bomb and fire cracker was gone, and we were 
quietly seated at home, after recounting tome the enjoyments 
of his trip, our conversation naturally turned to bygone 
days and sport with gun along the coast, and of our success 
among geese, mallard and canvas-backs. At length my 
friend abruptly said to me, ‘Fred, I never yet caught a 
trout.” I was astonished. as I knew him to be a good shot, 
and recalled the manner of life he was now leading, camp- 
ing on the bank of streams that were literally alive with 
these delicious beauties. But he stontly declared that trout 
would nct bite his hook, though he had often tried to catch 
them both with well baited hook and tempting fly without 
success, while others had caught them al] abeut him. He 
said, however, that he at one time came very near capturing 
a fine prize, but just as he was about to grasp the fish it 
broke loose and bid him good-bye. 

He said: ‘‘I had been fishing from a log which stood in a 
splendid pool where the water poured over a huge rock, 
making just the nicest ripples imaginable, while my wife 
was busy gathering beautiful specimens of ferns and mosses 
from the rocks along the water’s edge. I had cautioned her 
that she would scare the fish with her big straw hat, but she 
laughingly said, “There is no danger of that as the fish all 
know me. But now,’ said she, ‘instead of scaring the fish 
the shadow cast by that hat will make them think .a shower 
is coming and they will come out to feed. So look out or 
you will get a bite.’ My hook had been carelessly drifting 
during this speech when, great Jerusalem! 1 had a bite. 
Away went hook and line through the water as I tugged 
stout! at the rogue that was trying to steal the march upon 
me, and rob me of that choicest fly for which I had paid a 
fabulous price at a country store the day before, and in my 
excitement 1 came very near plunging into the pool head- 
long, to drive off the audacious robber. Just then 1 thought 
of the big hat and called loudly to Sarah Ann to come to my 
relief with the hat as a landing net. She just laughed out- 
right at the thought. In my excitement I had clambered 
down to the water’s edge and was reaching out my hand to 
take in the prize when he let go, and in the most tantalizin 
manner imaginable waving me an affectionate adieu bot 
with fin and tail, departed, leaving me dejected to mourn the 
inconstancy and fickleness of all things beautiful. This was 
my first and last bite.” 

After some further consultation, it was finally agreed that 
we should take a trip to a well-known forest stream and 
spend a few days capturing these coy denizens of the ripple. 
This being settled to the satisfaction of all, we retired to rest. 

After a day spent in getting things in readiness for the 
trip, July 8 found our company—consisting of Ed. H., Mrs. 
H., your correspondent and Mrs. C.—nicel robed in camp- 
——— with all the paraphernalia for a fishing excursion, 
rolling along over one of the finest roads to be found iu any 
country, past fields of waving grain just turning to yellow, 
past farmers busy hay-making, the perfume of the curing 
grass mingling with the ever balmy air of Oregon, making 
the ride enjoyable beyond description. Our destination was 
the McKenzie River, or the north fork of the far-famed Wil- 
lamette, an almost ice-cold stream that has its origin in the 
Cascade range of mountains and flows out from the ice 
glaciers at the foot of the Twin S8.ster, whose lofty peaks, 
clothed in the white of eternal snows, stand forth in bold 
relief against the blue sky directly ahead, distant about sixty 
miles and in plain view. The day was glorious, clear as a 
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bell and balmy as the ‘Spicy Isles.” At 12:80 we reach the 
river bank and halt for lunch. 

While Ed. cares for the horses and builds the fire, I hastily 
adjust my rod and line, and with a single brown hackle 
attached to the leader, started for the stream. I had made 
but few casts at the head of a fine ripple, when a splash, a 
strike, and the war begins, but the combat was unequal, and 
after a shurt fight a fine trout lies at the bottom of the creel. 
Two more soon follow, which are banded over to Mrs. C., 
and in half an hour we sat down to a meal fit for a prince, 
the three fish being sufficient to satisfy a good appetite after 
our morning’s ride. The McKenzie trout average large and 
are very fine; they are the rainbow, or as we cajl ‘them, the 
‘‘red side” species, and are truly delicious, and 1 know what 
I am talking about, having caught the brook trout of the 
Atlantic States from many waters. This species caught in 
the Willamette are not so good, being softer and coarser 
grained. 

‘All aboard,” and away we go up the river; now through 
bottom land in places quite rough. At 3 P. M. we cross the 
river on a ferry, and again halt to catch a few fish for 
supper, as we shall go into camp about thre miles above. A 
short walk up stream brings us to a nice gravel reach, sons 
which are rapids and pools, making excellent fishing ground. 
Assisting Ed. to udjust his rod, reel and line, and giving 
him some instructious about casting, etc., I turn my atten- 
tion to getting my tackle ready for work, when an exclama- 
tion from Ed. calls my attention to him, and, lo! he has a 
fine trout hooked, which he succeeds in landing in good 
snape. Then comes a ety hurrah for the first trout, which, 
by the way, was not the last, as he soon became quite an 
expert fisherman. After catching plenty for our use, we 
return to the Wagon to find that the ladies have not been 
idle, but have gathered a nice lot of black raspberries, which 
grow wild here in abundance, and with the prospect of a 
feast, we start for our camp ground. 

The next two days we fished from a boat with fair suc- 
cess. Our dinners are just superb; trout nicely biowned, 
fat and crisp, California quail broiled, the results of rod and 

up, and not the least among our delicacies are berries fresh 
rom the hillside, gathered by fair hands. 

Thus time flies swiftly, and the moment has arrived for 
our departure and return home. With reluctance we 
bid farewell to the old camp ground and return to the plain 
realities of every-day life. ow sweet have been the mo- 
ments spent here, and how we shall treasure them in mem- 


ory. 

"Before closing this sketch let me relate an occurrence that 
will go to settle a question much discussed in ForREstT aND 
STREAM some time ago, to wit: how a trout takes a fly: 
whether he takes it directly with the mouth, or whether he 
dashes. the fly into his mouth with his tail. While fishin 
from the boat a fine large fish made a rush for the fly an 
missed it. At the next cast he made a desperate plunge 
and away went the line at almost lightning speeed, 
fifty, seventy-five, eighty feet of line, out before 
his speed could in the least be checked, and I began to think 
that fish, boat and all, were bound for salt water to be food 
for sharks and whales, when lo! he changed his course and 
came for the boat as though he expected to sink it, but veer- 
ing to the right, started for the ice glaciers with a determina- 
tion that seemed unconquerable. So the battle raged for 
some time, and 1 cannot tell what the result might have 
been had not a lucky dip with the landing net captured the 
valiant warrior as he passed wear the boat. And now behold, 
the whole thing was made plain and the vexed question 
decided, for the hook was fast iu the flesh just above the 
tail fin, showing conclusively that the mode of taking the 
fly was by striking with the tail, but in this case he struck 
above the mark in his impetuous haste, and therefore took 
the fly at the wrong end. I claim the honor of settling this 
problem. 

The trout of the McKenzie, as I before intimated, are 
superior to any I have taken on the Pacific slope, the water 
being so pure and cold and the amount of food so abundant 
they are always in the finest condition, fat and solid In 
the summer, when there is no surface water running into the 
river, its waters become so perfectly clear that a ten-cent 
piece would be plainly visible at a depth of over thirty feet, 
where there is no mppling of the surface. There are no 
muddy banks, and the bed of the stream is composed of loose 
rocks, from the size of the huge boulder to the small smooth- 
washed pebble. The stream is very rapid, and in places 
rushes over these rock barriers with an almost‘deafening 
roar. One cannot force a boat up over these rapids, and it 
is hardly safe to descend them except by the most expert 
boatman. : 

After you pass up the stream, about twenty miles from its 
mouth, the valley becomes narrow and rocky and hemmed 
in by lofty mountain ranges, covered chiefly with cedar and 
firdown tothe water’s edge. Deer are very abundant in 
these forests. This valley is really the hunter’s: paradise. 
The trout of the McKenzie are the gamiest fish I ever drew 
aline upon; they make some of the wildest dashes when 
hooked, vaulting several feet into the air, then going to the 
bottom, usually making several of these desperate plunges 
before leading off, and then fight long and well, and will 
average from one-half pound to one and a half pounds, and 
sometimes reach two and two and a half pounds weight, 
and are truly a fine and gamy fish. T.-W, A. ©. 

Eveene City, Oregon. 


WHY NOT THE WORM? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘‘Kingfisher’s” letters are exceedingly interesting, giving a 
natural account of camp life and fishing and traveling 
experience. 1 read them about the first thing whev the 
ForEst AND STREAM comes to Land, and agree with bim in 
his views, especially on the cold water question; of course 
it don’t make any difference whether 1 do or not. But I 
must say I think he strains things considerably in his last 
letter when he speaks of the utterly ridiculous idea of bait- 
ing for bass with ‘‘wums.” He puts on a minnow or fiog 
and drops his bait into the water. The other fellow puts on 
a worm or worms; and likewise drops in. 

Now, if “Kingfisher” hooks a bass (which he didn’t) like 
the other fellow, it is to be supposed that K.’s bass, knowing 
that he has been properly baited for and that it is incumbent 
on him to make things hot, immediately opens the show. 
The line cuts the water with a ziz-z-z—the bass makes for 
the weeds—the tough and pliant little 8-oz. bends to the last 
second of endurance—the nerves are strung—the bass 
yields—here he comes—look out —turn the boat—there he goes 
—see him jump, shake his head, show his teeth—down he 

—give him line—sings the reel — back he comes—lvok out 
or slack—under the boat—give him butt—ovet and over— 
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‘around and around—landing net—belly up—see him 


lift him in—twenty minutes—three pounds — Ah i! 
a fight. That’s the way bass do when 
used—and ‘‘Kingfisher” catches one in four 


Wasn’t that a 
the proper bait 
or seven days. 


The other fellow puts on the ignoble worm, and day after 
day the fish are caught. But it is not to be supposed that they 
make any fuss about it. Oh, no! They sneak into the boat 
and into the fish box as fast as their legs will carry them. 


Why. certainly! 


“Kingfisher” has a right to his frog and one bass to 
balance a week of superb pickerel fishing—certainly! But 
I submit if these views of just wnat should or should not be 


done are not sometimes far-fetched. 


Pardon me for saying that I believe I have caught as 
I prefer the 
minnow, but when minnows won’t do, and I want bass and 
sport, a frog, or phantom minnow or plebeian worm will 


much weight of black bass as ‘‘Kingfisher.” 


answer. 


: SALT-WATER FISHING, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Some weeks since one of your correspondents complained 
of the few references in your columns regatding salt-water 
fishing. In the past I contributed many articles on this sub- 
rience 

your 
Correspondent is desirous of indulging in the perfection of 
salt-water fishing, Jet him visit this city and he will find 
disciples of Old Igaak, who will direct him to points where 


ject, and will furnish another, based on the recent e 
of my piscatorial friend, A. J. Pryor, of this city. 


he will become surfeited with piscatorial sport. 


Mayport is situated on the St. Johns River, about two 
One mile up the river from tg: = 
oO 


miles from the ocean. 
is ‘‘Mile Point,” a noted ‘‘drop” for channel bass. 


weeks since, P. anchored near the point, and in a short time 
landed two drum weighing 40 pounds, next a channel bass 
weighing 33 pounds, and soon after another tipping the 
scales at 45 pounds. To keep his fish alive, P. attaches every 
As soon 
as his captures are unhooked, he passes one of the cod mere 

n 


As No. 2 was a 
As soon as these were comforta- 
bly disposed of, he appropriated the 88-pound bass. P. 
deemed it advisable to secure bass No. 2, and proceeded to 
pull him in, but before this was accomplished the shark 
seized and amputated the tail half of the fish, and P. secured 


four feet large ringed hooks to a stout cotton line. 


through the upper jaw and allows them to tow astern. 

this way he keeps large fish alive for a lengthened period. 
A bungry shark captured drum No. 1. 

stranger, he took bim in. 


his half. 


Disgusted with the conduct of the shark, P. hauled up 
anchor and beat a retreat to a point about one-eighth of a 
stream. He anchored, baited his hook with 
a piece of mullet, and by the time his sinker reached the 
bottom he was rewarded with a lusty bite, and as he failed 
to hang the fish, he pulled up his line and found that the 
snood had been cut off above the hook. To circumvent the 
critter, P. took a piece of stout copper wire six feet long, and 
doubled it four times, making a snood eighteen inches long. 
He attached a large ringed hook to one end, and his line to 
He baited his hook with a piece of bass No. 2. 
The bait descended to the bottom, and the result was a bite 
and a yank. There was a rush, and in a moment traction 
ceased. An examination revealed the fact that the line had 


mile further u 


the other. 


been cut off above the wire. 


Becoming disgusted with the one-sided business, P. — 

he 
bait had scarcely disappeared beneath the surface before it 
was appropriated, and he answered the summons with a 
terrific yank. The captive started off with a full head of 
steam. P. up anchor, and after a lively tow of some min- 
P. hauled in his line 
until only about forty feet was out, and seizing his oars be 
beached his boat above Mile Point, and succeeded in coaxing 


a Jonger wire snood, and baited with a piece of bass. 


utes, the fish started down stream. 


the overloaded fish into shallow watcr, where he grounded. 


P. kept a taut line, seated himself on the edge of the marsh 
grass, and like patience seated an a monument he watched 
avd waited until the ebb tide left the man-eater high and dry. 
With a hatchet he dispatched his stranded foe, which meas- 


ured ten feet in length. An autopsy revealed the fact that 


the fish had appropriated two drum, one channel bass, the 
tail half of another, a mullet bait, a bass bait, one copper 
snood and two large hooks; the aggregate weight of the 
As evidence that this is 
not a fish story I inclose a tooth taken from the mouth of the 


meal being about 96 pounds. 
shark. AL FREsco. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Aug. 1. 


BUILDING FISHWAYS. 


\ J1THIN the past year there has been great activity 
throughout the Eastern States in building fishways. 
It has taken a lon 


tinct. 


are much better understood than they were ten years ago. 
This may be due in part to the increased. knowledge of the 
rights and needs of both the people and the fishes. What- 
ever may be the cause, it isa fact that the building of fish- 
ways has increased greatly, and within the next ten years it 
is safe to prophesy that there will be one over every dam in 
this country where a fishway is desirable. 

The McDonald Fishway Company, of Washington, already 
have so many orders for building fishways on hand that they 
have declined to contract for more at present, and Col. 
McDonald is absent putting up works in Scotland. New 
Jersey wants several and is negotiating with the — for 
them; New York wants more on the Oswego and Salmon 
rivers, while other States are contemplating building new 
ones or substituting the McDonald way for older patterns. 
The plans for the large fishway at the Great Falls of the 
Potomac have been accepted, and work will soon begin on 
the monster fishway under Government engineers. 

New York needs fishways on the upper Hudson in order 
that the fish may ascend not only to spawning but also to 
feeding grounds. The million young shad placed at Glens 
Falls by the United States Fish Commission last spring will 
find feeding grounds that are unoccupied by their species, 
and therefore will not find competitors in the struggle for 
life, and as the shad originally ascended the Hudson as far 
as Miller’s Falls they might do so again if suitable fishways 
were provided. A good fishway benefits those below the 
dam as well as those above, and no person or corporation 
should be allowed to bar the ascent of fish in a great river, 


time to convince the public that those 
living above dams have rights that dam owners are bound to 
respect, and also that the fishes which are seeking upper 
waters to spawn must reach them or become scarce or ex- 
Judging by the number of fishways built last year and 
those now building, or contracted for, we believe that the 
benefits to be derived from a properly constructed fishway 






























































to furnish water for canal navi 
It is to be hoped that the 


tion. 


building of aT but t 
yet fully realized the advantages to be derived from them. 


pounds. 
Again on the 2d he took fish of 13% and 54 pounds. 


inches in girth, and spread of tail i5 inches. 
cations for bass were observed about Jul 


on the Fall River boat I met Mr. Fred 
he reported the fishing poor. 
174 pounds, which was taken by Mr. W. H. Phillips. 


followin 
Ninth District Court on Deck”: 


PoKE-0-MOONSHINE. 


tide began to run in, but as soon as the water rose high 
else would be touched at this point. 


were enormous. Sea bass were not being fished for during 
the week, as all the bottom fishermen were sheepsheading, 
many of which are being caught at or about the inlet. It 
would be useless to attempt to give the number of fish 
taken by the different boats that started from Barnegat vil- 
lage last week. The count was enormous, and not one 

arty returned unsatisfied with the catch. Capt. Lew 
Mitchell, of the village, is one of the most attentive baymen 
of the place, and gave us all the sport desired. I do not 
state this to advertise him, as he has all he can do, his time 
being monopolized by one party succeeding another. I 
mention him, however, as the best man to engage if he can 
be secured.—Homo. 


JuLy Fisaine at Mippie Dam.—Angler’s Retreat, Mid- 
dle Dam, Me., July 27.—Hditor Forest and Stream: The 
fishing at this place this month has been almost equal to that 
in the spring. a people have been here since the first 
of the month, and all have had a good catch of fish. Among 
several of the later visitors were Mr. Charles Sturdevant and 
sister, who took a very handsome string of trout averaging 
about a pound each; Mr. Chas. H. Ouem and wife, from 
Baltimore, Md., fished mostly at the pond in the river, and 
took in one day twenty-four trout that weighed twenty-eight 

unds. Messrs. A. G. Bonsall and John A. Hayes, of 

hiladelphia, curried home thirty-two pounds of trout, one 
of which weighed five pounds, and two others respectively 
two and three pounds each. Another gentleman took one 
of three pounds, and several others yesterday, and also had 
a good catch to-day. The continued cool weather seems to 
affect the fishing very favorably, and those of your readers 
who were not enabled to take their customary spring fishing 
trip, would do well to pay « visit to the Middle Dam at this 
time, and spend a week or two at the Angler’s Retreat.— 
SPECKLED TROUT. 





TENNESSEE.—Savannah, July 31.—The Klaw Hammer A. 
A. returned from their third excursion this season on Jast 
Friday. Owing to reports of large bass being seen by the 
natives, they concluded to encamp four miles above their 
usual location. Results proved the move a good one. Many 
fine bass were taken. The three largest were caught by Mr. 
E. Cherry, and weighed four and a half, five and six pounds 
respectively. The six-pounder was of the small-mouthed 
species (Micropterus salmoides) and measured tweuty-eight and 
a half inches in length. He was very game and resisted 
capture, making many leaps from the water, yielding only 
after along struggle. This is the largest bass of either 
species that has been caught in Horn Creek for ten years 
past. At present, much rain is falling and the creek is high 
and muddy.— WILL. 


CHATEAUGAY Lake, N. Y., July 29.—Last week Game 
Protector Liberty employed a man to go to Chateaugay Lake 
to watch a female fish poacher, who for years had detied the 
law in many ways, but more by continually drawing a seine. 
The detective went to the good fishing grounds as an inva- 
lid and summer boarder. After a few days the lady of 
the house proposed to her daughters and farm help to get 
some fish. The net was drawn, the fish were counted by the 
detective, and Mrs. B. was compelled to pay between sixty 
and seventy dollars fine. On the 11th of August the people 
interested Will meet at Mrs. Ralph’s to organize a game and 
fish protective society. Mrs. B and cthers will have to use 
their nets and seines for lawn tennis or mosquito nets.—OLD 
GUIDE. 


or small one either, in order that he or they may make 
ane Certainly the State of New York should build a 
b fishway over its dam at Troy, which was constructed 


iti a cDonald Fishway Company 
will increase its facilities for building ways and keep pace 
with the demand. It is young and will no doubt grow so 
that it will seek business instead of declining contracts for 
want of workmen. It ~~ seem rather late to advocate the 

ere are persons who have not 


THe CoTtyHuNK CLuB.—This striped bass club, which 
owns the island near New Bedford, Mass., from which it 
takes its name, has had fair success this season, but has not 
taken as many or as large fish as in former years. On the 
boat up I met Judge H. P. McGown, of the club, and the 
chairman of the committee of arrangements of the National 
Rod and Reel Association, who showed me the following 
memorandum of his catch: July 19, three fish of 164, 64, 58. 
No fish were taken again until the 29th, when the Judge took 
one of 54 pounds. The next day he took the largest catch 
of -the season, a “Junker” of 43 pounds, and one of 6} 
On Aug. i he captured three of 14, 104, 54, while 
on the same day other members took fish of 16%, 29 pounds. 
The 
large fish of 48 pounds measured 49 inches in length, 30 
The best indi- 
15, when a mem- 
ber of the club observed severai bass rise to the ‘‘chum” 
thrown in, thus showing that there were not only fish left in 
Vineyard Sound but that they were nee. Coming down 

ather who had been 
the guest of the Pasque Island Club for the past week and 
The largest bass taken at 
Pasque for the week included between July 21 and 26, was 
The 
bass had not been biting at Pasque Island and he had not 
had much success. Since writing the above I have seen the 
in the New York Local Reporter, headed ‘‘The 
‘Judge McGown, who is 
spending bis vacation at Cuttyhunk, made the largest catch 
of the season, landing a bass that weighed 43 pounds, there- 
by winning the diamond hook presented by the Cuttyhunk 
Club to the member catching the largest fish of the season. 
Judge McGown has expressed the fish home, and it will 
arrive this morning, when the clerks and attaches will as- 
semble in solemn conclave at the Judge’s house on Madison 
avenue to inspect the great catch of their honored chief.”— 


WEAKFISHING AT BARNEGAT.—Weakfishing is better at 
Barnegat than at any other point on the New Jersey coast, 
aud the fish run larger. Abreast of Clam Island your corres- 
pondent had the best of sport with very large fish when the 


enough to let them out on the flats the fun ceased. Soft 
shell crabs and shedders was the favorite bait, and nothing 
On the main fishing 
grounds between Barnegat Island and Barnegat village the 
weaktish touk shrimp well all through the day and the catches 


THe Larerest Brack Bass YetT.—A Diack bass was 
caught in Greenwood Lake, Aug. 1, by Mr. H. Folsom, of 
Orange, N. J., with Ben Hazen as guide. It was an Osw 
or large-mouth bass, weighing 7} pounds, post-office weight; 
that is, he barely raised the beam at 74, but overweighed the 
notch lower, so he was entitled to a record of 74 pounds, as 
he was not weighed for several hours after being taken from 
the water. This is said to be the largest bass ever caught in 
that lake, and is larger than any bass we ever heard of being 
caught elsewhere. He was taken with a light rod and reel, 
casting with small bait, which may have suited his appetite 
better than a larger one, for when we opened him we found 
inside of him a yellow perch (very little digested) that meas- 
ured from end of nose to the tip of the tail 11} inches. There 
have been a t many large bass taken from this lake this 
season, but this caps them all, and gives to Greenwood Lake 
the palm for bass fishing.—Muicroprerus. [This is cer- 
tainly a large fish of this species to be taken so far north. 
In Florida, however, they — up to nearly twice the 
weight given. The National Museum has a cast of a Florida 
big-mouth which weighed 14 pounds, a copy of which may 
be seen in the office of Mr. E. G. Blackford, Fulton Market.} 























































‘“‘NEssMUK” IN Favor.—Norwich, Conn., July 25.—I 
have just received your paper of this week, and your letter 
from ‘‘Nessmuk” leads me to say in opposition to the criticism 
of the Evening Post, that a lady of refinement, after reading 
his excellent book, said ‘‘Nessmuk’s” appearance on the title 
page of his book, combined with his description of bringing 
the cool water to the sick children, fully made up for any 
woods eccentricity in the way of toilet articles. —Uncas, 


MrinneEsota.—Pillsbury.—As usual, fishing is superb. I 
am just returned from a twodays’ camp at Long Lake, where 
myself and three companions caught fully three hundred 
pounds of bass, walleyed pike and pickerel, one of the latter 
measuring thirty-nine inches in length, seven and a half in 
depth, and weighing seventeen pounds. Visiting brethren 
can find fair accommodations at a reasonable price.—J. 
Frank Locke. 


InprIANA.—Fairland, July 30.—Fishing in this part of 
Indiana is almost destroyed. The dynamite fiend is abrcad 
in the land, night and day, seven days in the week, and the 
“‘gentieman with the net,” as “M. W. R.,” of Denver, 
formerly of Indianapolis, happily expresses it, may always 
be found wandering along the streams.—C. W. W. 


WE NEVER OFFERED SvcH A PRizE.—Chardon, O., July 
29.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 1 have been informed that 
in a recent issue of your paper there was a reward offered of 
quite a large sum fora black bass that would weigh more 
than six and one-fourth pounds.—A. D. D. 


THE ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE St. LAWRENCE 
Rrver held the first annual meeting at Clayton, N. Y., yes- 
terday, and to-day the members and their friends are going 
on an excursion on the steamer Island Belle, to picnic on 
St. John’s Island. 


Sishculiure. 


NOTES ON LAND-LOCKED SALMON. 
{A paper read before the American Fishcultural Association. ] 
By Charles G. Atkins. 

NOMENCLATURE AND RANGE. 


r | ee term ‘“‘land-locked salmon,” though it may be, and 
; probably is,a misnomer so far as it implies any forci- 
ble detention of sea-going salmon in fresh water, has come to be 

enerally accepted as applicable to all those salmon of Eastern 
North America and of Europe that pass their entire lives in fresh 
water. They are all, according to the most recent conclusions 
of our American ichthyologists, members of the great species, 
Salmo salar, the common river salmon of the tributaries of the 
North Atlantic. ln America they are found in a number of 
restricted localities, of which, besides several in the Canadian 
provinces, there are four in the State of Maine, namely: first, 
the waters of the St. Croix; second, of one branch of Union 
River, Hancock county; third, of Sebec River, a tributary of 
the Penobscot; and fourth, of Lake Sebago and tributaries in 
Cumberland county. 

The results of some inquiries that I have made relative to 
the salmon of lakes Champlain and Ontario indicate that 
these, also, should be added to the list, though I believe that 
the salmon of Lake Champlain are now extinct. 

I have little knowledge of the salmon of any of these locali- 
ties, hut those in the State of Maine, and their descendants in 
other States, and any general remarks I may have occasion 
to make must be understood as applying especially to them. 

A COMPARISON WITH ANADROMOUS SALMON. 


To the anatomy of the land-locked salmon | have given none 
but the most superficial attention, and am not able to say 
whether there exist any distinguishing marks by which they 
may be unerringiy separated from the normal Salmo salar, or 
from each other. The general impression made upon the fish- 
culturist who views them in their separate haunts is that the 
external difference of form and color are sufficient to enable 
him easily to separate those of the several districts should they 
be presented in a promiscuous heap, but I confess that Ishould 
not dare to indicate the points of difference; and granted that 
the impression of dissimilarity is correct, it stall remains in 
doubt whether when bred in other waters, either variety 
will retain its uliarities. 

However. when we came to place the land-locked salmon of 
either district by the side of the normal form of Salmo salar, 
and to include in our survey other than anatomical features, 
there are not wanting data for an interesting comparison. 

In the first place, we find a general resemblance in form and 
color. The young fry are so closely alike that the eye fails to 
separate them if mixed together. As they grow we find further 
that the reproductive functions of the males are in both forms 
active at a very early stage, while yet in what is known as the 
parr- , marked externally by the presence of bright red 
spots and dark transverse bars or “‘finger-marks” upon the 
sides; and at Grand Lake Stream may be observed several 
other stages of growth closely resemb: those of the migra- 
tory salmon. The adults have identical habits in the spawn- 
ing season, and the same remarkable external changes take 
place in the adult males at that season of had ge deep- 
ening of the body, the lengthening of the head, the curving of 
the jaws, the growth of the wonderful hooked bony process 
on the tip of the lower jaw, the assumption of brighter colors 
—though these changes are generally not quite so marked in 
the land-locked as in the an mous varieties. The color of 
the flesh is also the same, and there is a similarity, though not 
an identity of flavor. 

On the other hand, we find certain well-marked differences. 
Some things favor the theory of an arrested development. 
For instance, the dark bars on the sides, which are very prom- 
inent marks in the young fish, but entirely disappear in the 











adult salmon, are always retained on the inner 
skin of land-locked fish and may be found by stripping 
the skin off. I have also observed among the Sebago 
some cases of a retention of the external bars in at least one 
individual thirteen inches long; whereas, normally they be- 
come invisible from without when the fish is about eight 
inches long. 

As might be expected, the inferior size of the land-locked 
salmon is accompanied by a lower rate of fecundity, but this 
would not lead us to expect the individual eggs of the smaller 
fish to be of a larger size. This is, however, the actual fact, 
the difference being quite noticeable, and amounting to say 
twenty per cent. in Svcight. Among the migratory salmon of 
the Penobscot, ovarian disease is very rare; but with the 
land-locked salmon of the Schoodic lakes it is very common. 
In 1883, by careful observation we learned that eighteen per 
cent. of the temale fish were affected with some disease of the 
ovaries, resulting in defects of the eggs which were apparent 
to the eyé—in some instances involving the entire litter, but 
in general a very small number of eggs. This phenomenon 
‘was observed before artificial breeding began at Grand Lake 
Stream, and does not appear to be influenced thereby. 

The habits of the two forms of salmon afford the strongest 
contrasts. The mous salmon has its home in the sea, 
and there, exclusively are its feeding grounds; it visits the 
fresh water only for the purpose of breeding, and during its 
stay there abstains from food and constantly falls away in 
flesh. Its young on attaining the age of one or two years and 
a weight of two or three ounces, descends to the sea to com- 
plete its grewth. The land-locked salmon never visits the sea 
except accidentally, and makes its home iu the fresh water 
lakes. It has its feeding grounds in the lakes and rivers and 
instead of fasting six months or a year at a time, curbs its 
ravenous appetite for but a few weeks at the spawning season. 

My observations on the date of spawning lead to the conclu- 
sion that it is a week later with the land-locked than with the 
anadromous salmon. In approaching the spawning ground, 
the land-locked salmon move either up into an affluent stream 
or down into an effluent stream, being goverened, so far as I 
can see, by the peculiar circumstances of each case. There 
are not wanting some indications that they prefer an effluent, 
but I think that the phenomena admits of a different explan 
ation. The young fry in most instances move up the stream 
om come the lake which is to be their future home, but in some 
instances quite the reverse. It does not appear that in any of 
these phenomena we have uncovered any essential difference 
in habits and instincts, but when the sea salmon attains the 
oge for the seaward migration, an instinct begins to govern 
actions to which the land-locked is forever a stranger. 

Of less theoretical but more practical importance is a com- 
parison of size. The average of adult Penobscot salmon is 
about thirteen pounds, though there are some fluctuations 
from year to year—the mean fora season being sometimes 
above sixteen pounds, and sometimes below twelve pounds. 
If we excluded the Ontario and Champlain salmon, we know 
of no land-locked salmon in America that average half as 
large. The Sebago fish are the largest; a score of thirteen 
taken with hook in the Sougo River in 1880 averages five 
pounds, and this is probably about the usual size, though indi- 
viduals of great weight are sometimes taken. The above score 
contained one weighing ten and three-quarter pounds. One 
thirty and one-half inches long and weighing fifteen and one- 
half pounds, was taken with hook in May, 1883. One found 
stranded and dead in Rogers Brook in Bridgton in 1883, was 
thirty inches long and weighed twenty-five pounds. The 
Reed’s Pond salmon are next to those of Sebago in size—in- 
deed, possibly, are fully equal. The salmon of the Sebec 
region vary very much in the different waters of the system, 
as do also those of the St. Croix, but the average growth may 
be taken to be about the same as at Grand Lake Stream, where 
some hundreds were measured in the autumn of 1883, with 
the result that the-mean weight of the males was 3.2 pounds, 
and of the females three pounds, while the salmon taken in 
May and June are perhaps a quarter of a pound lighter. 

AN AUGMENTATION OF MEAN SIZE. 

In connection with this part of the subject I have some very 
interesting statements to present, with reference to a dreaded 
— in the mean size of the Grand Lake salmon. 

A Philadelphia sportsman who fished at Grand Lake Stream 
nearly thirty years ago, furnished Mr. Thaddeus Norris mem- 
oranda from which the following averages may be deduced: 
In June, 1856, the average weight of 634 salmon was 1.38 
pounds; in June, 1857, the average of 432 salmon was 1.49 
pounds; in the same month of 1858, the average of 575 salmon 
was 1.42 pounds. In May, 1865, Hon. ervily towels, with one 
companion, took 379 salmon weighing 5021 pounds, and aver- 
aging 1.33 pounds, and remarks that this was the average 
weight of those taken by other parties in each of the years 
1864 and 1865. 

In 1867, I personally visited the fishing ground and know 
that the size of the fish had not materially changed since 1858, 
The maximum was then believed to be 4 or 5 pounds, but the 
capture of so large specimens was extremely rare. The au- 
tumn weight —_. have been a little above that of June (which 
a to a length of 1614 inches), but did not exceed 13 
pounds. 

In 1875-6, the average weight of some hundreds of males 
taken at the spawning season was 1.6 pounds and 1.8 pounds 
respectively, and of the females 1.9 pounds each year. In 1878 
the males averaged 2.3 pounds and the females 2.2 pounds. 

In 1882, the males and females weighed respectively 3.1 and 
3.08 pounds; in 1883, 3.2 and 3.0 pounds. There has been a 
corre: “> but perhaps not equal augmentation in the 
size of the fish caught‘ May and June; seventy salmon taken 
in May, 1883, averaged 2.7 pounds, a little more than doubie 
the weight of Mr. Jewell’s fish of 1865. Accompanying this in- 
crease in size, we have found a corresponding improvement in 
the fecundity of the salmon. The eggs are no larger, but 
nearly twice as many are now obtained from a single fish. 

These figures apply only to the salmon of Grand Lake Stream. 
In other parts ofthe Schoodic waters the fish are of various 
sizes—some larger and some smaller than those described. At 
Dobsis stream, in the spring of 1872, a score of Mr. Jewell’s 
shows that twenty-six fish taken below the dam in water 
communicating with Pocumpus Lake, averaged 1 4-10 pounds, 
while eighteen taken above the dam, in the waters of the Dob- 
sis Lake averaged 26-10 pounds. In after years this distinc- 
tion wes maintained, and indeed, emphasized. Inthe Dobsis 
Lake in i876, they were about as heavy as they are now in 
Grand Lake. In West Musquash Lake they are larger than 
in either of the above. In the lakes of the east branch of the 
St. Croix (the Chepedneck Lakes) they are generally larger 
than in any of the waters of the west branch, with the possi- 
ble exception of West Musquash, and there has been knowna 
single specimen of ten and one-half pounds. In Pleasant Lake, 
on the west branch, are the smallest specimens of all the 
Schoodic region. In February, 1883, I obtained thirteen speci- 
mens said to represent fairly those that winter through the 
ice, except that some very small ones had been excluded from 
the lot. These had the form and color of adults, but the 
largest of them weighed only eighteen ounces and measured 
only fifteen inches in length, and from this size there was a 
very regular descending series down to ten and one-quarter 
inches in length and five ounces in weight. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not possess the data 
requisite to the discussion of the causes that have led to this 
7 of size between the fish of different parts of the 
same lake system, or to the recent increase in the size of the 
Grand Lake fish. 

RATE OF GROWTH. 


At Grand Lake Stream, at the spawning season, we have 
found six distinct classes of salmon, distinguished mainly by 
size, as follows: 

First Class.—This is equivalent to thé “parr” or “pink” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


stage of anadromous salmon. It is characterized by the pres- 
ence of dark transverse bars and brilliant red spots on the 
sides. In size they are very uniform. Of nineteen of them 
captured Oct. 15, the smallest was 2 9-16 inches long, the 

tt 3% inches long and the ave 3 inches. eir 
weight was not ascertained, but must about 2-10 ounce. 
They have thus far been observed only on the ny. shal- 
lows of the stream. They were present before artificial breed- 
ing began, and undoubtedly represent a normal stage of 
growth. Parr of about the same size are also found in the 
stream at the beginning of summer, and occasionally in 
great numbers. Such was notably the case in 1882, and also, 
though not to an.equal extent, in 1883. Mr. Munson, our 
foreman, who is very careful and exact in his statements, 
reported that in June, 1882, at the time when the driving 
of logs through the gates was in progress, there were great 
numbers of these little fish below the - ara While the gates 
were open and the stream full of water, they were little in- 
clined to bite, but when the gates were closed and the water 
fell they eagerly pursued any line, crowding each other and 
leaping out of the water after an approaching fly or other 
bait. eeting one day a young fellow crossing the dam with 
a long string of these little fish that would more than fill a 
peck measure, Munson took out his rule and measured about 
half a dozen of them, and found them to vairy little from three 
inches inleugth. These young fish were taken that season in 
numbers that threatened to seriously affect the abundance of 
the adults, and upon petition; the Legislature at its next ses- 
sion forbade their capture. The occurrence of parr of the 
same or nearly the same size in the fall as in the spring, is a 
noteworthy and at first a puzzling circumstance. Spawning 
takes place but once a year, that is beyond question. Do the 
young fry grow unequally, part of them attaining in six 
months the same size that others do in a year, or is there a 
lapse of six months in their lives without any considerable 
growth? I think the first supposition is not admissible, be- 
cause we have never met with the intermediate sizes that 
must have been present. It seems possible, therefore, that 
their growth is almost whoily accomplished in the warm sea- 
son and is nearly suspended in the winter. 

Second Class.—Seven or eight inches in length and veins 
3 to 4 ounces; bars and red spots still plainly visible, an 
nearly as distinct as in the first class. They yield a copious 
supply of milt, and afew of them are found commonly on 
the spawning beds, attending or Seeking to attend the female 
salmon in the act of spawning. They occur at the same time, 
though not commonly in company with the smaller fish of 
class one, both in fall and spring. 

Third Class.—A little larger than class two, measuring about 
10 inches, and weighing 7 or 8 ounces. Bars and spots still 
visible but very faint. All males, and yielding milt copiously. 
Observed occasionally in October and November. This form 
approaches closely the “‘smolt” of the river salmon. 

‘ourth Class.—About 13 inches in length and 1 oa in 
weight. Reproductive functions dormant, organs little de- 
veloped and sex unknown. They are uniform in appearance 
as well as size, but are not numerous and appear irregularly, 
rarely more than half a dozen of them in a single season. 
Barren individuals of larger size, sometimes as large as 17 
inches in length and 30 ounces in weight, met with rarely, and 
only in autumn. Whether there is a corresponding class in 
May and June, I am unable to say, but judging from the 
weights of captures shown by some scores submitted to me, 
I think it quite likely. 

Fifth Class —Aduits. There is a great range in size, and 
doubtless some are of advanced age and belong to an additional 
class, but as there seems to be an unbroken series from the 
smallest to the largest, I am unable to separate them, and were 
a separation possible and the fish classified according to age 
itis not unlikely that the different classes would be found 
overlapping each other in respect to size—that is, the larger 
fish among those that are in their first year of adult-hood may 
be larger than the smallest of those that are a year older than 
the smallest adults on my record were. 

Now what conclusions are we to draw from these data? On 
the supposition that each of the first four classes represents a 
separate stage of growth, with intervals of one year in each 
case, the fifth or adult class must be, when caught in November, 
five years of age from the date of the deposit of the egg, or 
four and a half years from the date of hatching. I have, how- 
ever, some doubts as to the validity of the distinction between 
classes two and three, the former being equivalent to the male 
parr of the British salmon and the latter aving not yet fully 
attained to the ‘‘smolt” stage, which should be distinguished 
by entire absence of any external bars or spots. The position 
and significance of class four (13 inches, barren) is also not 
entirely free from doubt. It is possible that such fish are of 
adult age, but barren from some unknown cause, and on the 
supposition that such is the case there will appear to be no 
intermediate form between the third class (that has almost 
reached the smolt stage) and the adults, and hence the interval 
of time separating these two becomes more than ever a mat- 
ter of conjecture; but as we are tolerably certain that a year 
(from impregnation) is required to attain three inches in 
length, and another to attain eight inches, it is hardly reason- 
able to — that the growth from eight inches to the adult 
stage would be accomplished in a single year. 

My conclusion is that the following is the most probable out- 
line of the life of the salmon of Grand Lake; taking the time 
of impregnation as a starting point, the embryos hatch at six 
months of age, attain a length of three inches at one year; of 
eight inches at two years; of thirteen inches at three or four 
years; and of complete maturity (fifteen inches or more in 
length) at four or five years. Specimens twenty inches or 
more in length and weighing three pounds or upward, I am 
inclined to regard as fish on their second visit to the spawning 
grounds, and on the assumption (of which there is, however, 
no direct proof) that they are like the anadromous salmon, 
biennial spawners—such fish are six or seven years old. 

Whether the same rate of growth prevails among the land- 
locked salmon in their own native haunts, there are no data 
to determine, but it is very probable that the entire period of 
growth is about the same, and accordingly that in the case of 
the larger salmon of the Sebago the rate is greater. 

GROWTH IN NEW HOMES, 

When introduced to new haunts they have often grown to 
an unwonted size and sometimes at an accelerated rate. I 
will cite some instances: 

In Saipsic Lake, Connecticut, in May, 1881, was captured a 
specimen twenty-two inches long ana weighing three pounds 
fourteen ounces. This was the growth from Schoodic try, the 
first of which were planted in 1874. If this specimen was from 
the first planting it con grown to an unusual size for Schoodic 
fish. Sept. 23, 1881, another specimen was taken in the same 
lake, weighing six pounds two ounces, One of six pounds 
eight ounces was reported to have been taken about the same 
time from one of the Twin Lakes in Salisbury. 

In Shrewsbury Pond, near Rutland, Vermont, specimens 
have been taken, Iam told, by Dr. C. H. Barber, weighing 
six and three-quarter pounds. One party caught twenty- 
three in one day, the smallest of which weighed one and one- 
half pounds and the largest six and one-quarter pounds. This 
lake is one mile long, one-half mile wide and 160 feet deep. 

Woodhull Lake, Herkimer county, N. Y., was stocked with 
fry of Schoodic salmon in thesummer of 1879. In the spring 
of 1881, soon after the disappearance of the ice, several speci- 
mens were taken, one of which weighed nearly a pound. In 
the winter of 1882, a number of specimens were taken by fish- 
ing through the ice, and some of them were eighteen inches 
long, probably weighing two or three pounds. In the fall of 
1882, a specimen weighing over four pounds was taken in the 
stream below the lake—this fish was thus four years old from 
impregnation, and had attained a size double that calculated 

: for a Schoodic salmon of that age in Grand Lake, 
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In the Rangeley Lakes in Maine, about fifty domesticated 
Schoodic salmon about two years of age were introduced from 
breeding ponds in Alna; fry of Se salmon were introduced 
as follows: 2,000 in 1874; 5,000 in 1875; 3,000 in 1877; 18,000 in 
1877, In 1877 a single specimen weighing five ds was 
captured. As to further results I will quote . Stanley’s 
letter to the Forest anp STREAM, Oct. 26, 1882: ‘I am happy 
to state that the salmon put in an appearance in the 
ley stream this fall in considerable numbers and for the first 
time. Some of them were very large. 1 saw five of them in 
a pool which I estimated would run from 4 to 10 pounds each. 
Over forty were taken last June in the Rangeley Lake alone 
of from 24¢ to 444 pounds each. They have also been taken 
in the lakes below. For the short time that has elapsed since 
they were introduced, and the small number of eggs, the suc- 
cess has been remarkable.” As it is impossible to determine 
absolutely whether these captures came from the early plant- 
ing of Schoodic fish, or the later planting of Sebago , nor 
yet their age, we can only remark that the size attained is 
very satisfactory, and from the numbers captured and seen 
it is quite evident that the species is established as an inhab- 
itant of theRangeley Lakes. 

Another instance from the same State may be adduced in 
the case of the Weld Pond, which I will give in Mr, Stanley’s 
ager: 
“The most reliable information I have in regard to growth 

of land-locked salmon or the time it takes to reach a certain 
size is what I get from the Weld Pond in Franklin county. 
This pond is about five miles long and two miles wide; is fed 
by numerous large brooks which take their rise back in the 
wilderness among the mountains, to which the trout and 
salmon (the former are plenty) have free access to their head 
waters. Also the outlet of the pond, Webb’s River, about the 
size of the Presumpscott, is a rapid stream, five miles after it 
leaves the pond, with clean, gravelly bottom, and unobstructed 
by dams. This pond is famous for its trout and pickerel—the 
angler catching about as many brook trout as pickerel. It is 
plentifully stocked with smelts and minnows. * * I give 
you the number and dates of the plantings of Sebago salmon: 
1875, 2,000; 1876, 3,000; 1877, 10,000.” 

The first 2,000 were put into the Bowley Brook; the other 
two lots were turned into the river, with the exception of per- 
haps about 2,000 more, which were put in the above brook. A 
friend of mine, who is reliable, told me he saw weighed one 
that was caught in this brook that tipped the scales at 11 
pounds. Last fall they came into the brook and river also in 
considerable numbers and of large size, some, undoubtedly 
of 10 or12 pounds. Last summer the small salmon 6 to 8 
inches long were quite plenty in this brook, also some in the 
river. Parties fishing for brook trout would in half a day’s 
fishing catch fifteen or twenty of these little salmon, which, 
however, they put back. None have been taken in any of the 
streams except the river and Bowley Brook and the pond. 
Quite a number have been taken fishing through the ice this 
spring, but none over 314 pounds, 

Quite remarkable results have been observed in some of the 
waters of New Hampshire. I will quote Commissioner E. B. 
Hodge. Under date of April 25, 1884, he writes as follows: 

‘In regard to the Schoodic salmon in this State, I am happy 
to state that they are doing well, and good reports are being 
received from various parts of the State. In some waters 
their growth has been remarkable, particularly in Squam 
Lake. The first plant was made in this lake by Col. 8S. Webber, 
in 1877. In June, 1880, a land-locked salmon was taken in 
the outlet of the lake that weighed 614 pounds, and one was 
killed by going through a mill wheel that measured twenty- 
seven inches; weight not taken, as it was decomposed when 
found. In November of 1883, six years after the lake was 
stocked, two salmon were speared on their spawning beds at 
the es one of them weighed 10 pounds and the other 15 

ounds. 

‘In Lake Sunapee their growth has been greater than in 
Squam. First stocked in 1880, by Commissioner A. H. Powers. 
The largest fish taken in 1885 weighed 74¢ pounds, and one re- 
ported to weigh 844. Several of 5 and 6 pounds were taken 
during the season, and the large ones all got away. 

«The figures I have given you are all from reliable persons 
and are authentic. Even in small ponds I have seen fish that 
weighed 244 pounds, when two years and two months of age. 
I could give you many other instances where large land-locked 
salmon have been reported to have been taken, but the above 
is enough to show that they are a success in this State, and to 
warrant the Commissioners in following up the planting of 
them in such waters as are adapted to them.” 

Under date of April 28, 1884, Mr. Hodge writes further: 
“Since my letter to you of last week, there has been taken at 
the outlet of Squam Lake, a land-locked salmon twenty- 
eight inches in length, and weighing nine pounds. This,fish 
was measured and weighed in presence of several reliable per- 
sons ” 

REQUIREMENTS OF LAND-LOCKED SALMON. 

It is to be regretted that there are no adequate data at hand 
from which to discuss the question of the requirements of 
Schoodic salmon. We ought to know definitely the size and 
depth of all the lakes that they naturally inhabit; the quality 
of the water; its temperature at surface and bottom during 
the heated term; the quantity and variety of food afforded; 
what enemies they have successfully combatted, and to what 
ones they have succumbed; the character and extent of their 
spawning grounds, etc. The data at hand will enable us to 
lay down only general rules, which will, nevertheless, it is 
hoped, be of some service in directing future effort. 

t does not appear that the matter of area is important. 
Land-locked salmon appear to thrive as well, other things be- 
ing considered, and attain as large size in lakes of a few hun- 
dred acres area as in those ran thousands of acres. For 
instance, the largest salmon of the Grand Lake region are 
found in West Musquash Lake, whose area is less than a thou- 
sand acres; and among new localities we may instance Shrews- 
bury Lake, in Vermont, only one mile long and one-half mile 
wide, where such signal success bas attended the introduction 
of these fish. . 

The depth of water is apparently a more important matter. 
I think the rule wil! hold good that large fish of the salmon 
family generally inhabit deep lakes. Of the native haunts of 
the atiacked salmon, the deepest is Lake Sebago, where 
410 feet of water have been found, and in this region we find 
the largest land-locked salmon in Maine: it must, however, 
be noted, as a possible exception to our rule, that the salmon 
of Long Pond, a tributary of Lake Sebago of much smaller 
size, and, it is, supposed, much shallower water, are not much, 
if any, inferior to those of Sebago itself, and have actuall 
furnished the largest individuals on record. West Musquash 
Lake, which produces the largest salmon of that region, is 
known to be in some places over 130 feet deep, while Grand - 
Lake is not known to be over 115 feet. Shrewsbury Lake, in 
Vermont, is 160 feet deep. 

I am not, however, prepared to say that there can be no 
success in lakes of moderate depth. It is known that land- 
locked salmon were once abundant at Princeton, at the outlet 
of the lower lakes of the Schoodic Chain. They must have in- 
habited Lewy’s, Long or Big lakes, all of which are in general, 
shallow, and in which there is good reason to believe, though 
by no means certain, that a depth of more than sixty feet 
cannot anywhere be found. 

As to temperature, I am only able to say that the phenomena 
observed indicate that on the approach of hot weather the sal- 
mon forsake the streams and surface waters and retire to the 

depths, where it is always ——— cool. It is likely 
that they will not permanently thrive in waters where they 

| are compelled to endure through the summer a surface tem- 
rature, of say upwards of 70 degrees Fahrenheit. Very 
ikely this limit will have to be moved a few degrees up or 
down when data are obtained. The latitude in which nature 
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has placed these fish indicates roughly the climatological con- 

itions required. It is not likely that they will thrive much 
further south than their natural range, unless in elevated, and 
therefore cool, re. 

As re s qualities of water other than temperature, I do 
not think land-locked salmon are specially fastidious. Muddy 
water is undoubtedly objectionable, but among their native 
haunts are many lakes whose water is strongly colored with 
peaty and earthern solutions. 

Gravelly shores and bottom are not essential, except on the 
breeding grounds, which must be ample to insure a great de- 
gree of success. A good-sized brook, abounding in gravelly 
rapids, will meet the requirements. Whether it should be 
an inlet or an outlet —~ be properly brought in ques- 
tion. It seems to me well proven that these fish are en- 
dowed with instincts of locality that impel them to deposit 
their eggs in their native streams, to the extent of selecting 
one among several streams connected with the same lake. 
On no other supposition can we explain certain phenomena 
at Grand Lake. Junior Stream, at the head of the lake, is a 
fine gravelly stream, offering excellent locations for spawning 
beds, and more easily accessible from the lake than is Grand 
Lake Stream, and wasformerly much resorted to by the salmon. 
Ot late, however, it is almost entirely deserted, notwith- 

_ standing the salmon are abundant in the lake, and thousands 
of them yearly resort to Grand Lake Stream at the other ex- 
treme of the lake. Whether this instinct will interfere with 
the use of fry from Grand Lake eggs for the stocking of waters 
whose only spawning grounds lie in their Affluents is a ques- 
tion deserving consideration, but which we shall doubtless have 
to leave to the solution of experience. It is interesting to note 
that in many of the lakes where they have been introduced 
we hear of them first in the outlets. Such is the case at 
Woodhull Lake, in New York, and Squam Lake, in New 
Hampshire. Some of the new inhabitants have made them- 
selves known by running down into mill wheels. At Wood- 
hull Lake, ‘“‘from appearances,” writes Gen. R. U. Sherman, 
“the whole stock went out at Woodhull Dam through the 
open gates, and gathered in the stream below to spawn.” 

The question of enemies must be regarded as one of the 
first importance. I am inclined to attribute the a 
of land-locked salmon in recent times from some of their old 
haunts in different parts of the Schoodic lakes, to the attacks 
of pickerel which were introduced from the Penobscot 
waters. I think it is capable of demonstration that in each 
instance where this has occurred the existing conditions 
were more favorable to the growth of pickerel than of 
land-locked salmon. <A case in point is that of Junior 
Stream mentioned above. The lower course of this 
stream is a broad, weedy, semi-stagnant piece of water, full 
of aquatic weeds, a most admirable place for the reproduction 
and growth of pickerel, which could here lie in wait for the 
young parr, and down whose capacious throats the entire 

rood may have slipped. The ene of pickerel is not, 
however, necessarily fatal. If the conditions are sufficiently 
favorable the salmon will maintain themselves, as at Grand 
Lake Stream. In general, any lake in which trout maintain 
themselves against pickerel may be considered suitable for 
land-locked salmon. It is quite possible that in some cases 
the salmon will succeed where trout have yielded to their 
foes, but there is nothing in experience to warrant the expec- 
tation. 

The growth attained in some of the instances cited above, 
Jead to the hope that introduced to conditions more favorable 
than those of their native haunts, they will become perma- 
nently increased in size and in importance. It is not too much 
to hope that in suitable tributaries of some of the great lakes, 
especially those of Lake Superior, Michigan and Huron, they 
may even become what they have never yet been in their 
— homes in Maine, the objects of pursuit of an industrial 
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Prof. Goopr: Mr. President, I am sure we have all listened 
with great interest to the paper read by Mr. Atkins. It cer- 
tainly is a magazine of new facts concerning the land-locked 
salmon. I should like to take advantage of the presence of 
Mr. Atkins to ask one or two questions. The land-locked 
salmon is, I suppose, universally admitted to be a descendant, 
through modification in habit, of the sea-running saimon. (To 
Mr. Atkins) Have you in your studies of this fish been enabled 
to judge how long it has been since the land-locking took 
place; or, rather, when the oldest and most recent land-lock- 
ings occurred? I would also ask whether, in your opinion, 
the land-locking has produced an hereditary tendency in 
the fish to remain in the head waters of streams, so 
that if obstructions are removed, fish descended from 
land-locked fish will also be likely to remain in the head 
waters. I would also ask, in the special interest of the fish- 
culturists of England, who at the present time are doing a 
great deal of work in the way of hybridizing various species 
and races of Salmonide, etc., whether our land-locked salmon 
could not be transported to England and crossed with the 
large brook trout or the char? It would bea great advantage, 
for they would thus secure a heavier and better fish than the 
trout which they now have; and, moreover, a fish which 
would be likely to remain in the head waters of the streams. 
Such is the theory of certain English experts, but it occurs 
to me that their theory is without very good foundation. 
If Mr. Atkins can throw any light on any of these questions, 
we shal] all, I think, be greatly interested. 

Mr. ATKINS: I co not think we have any evidence that the 
land-locking of the species under consideration has occurred 
during recent geological periods. There is nothing at present 
to prevent any of these salmon from going out to sea from any 
of these waters where they are now found. There are 
obstructions to their coming back, if they once went to the 
sea, and these same obstructions would hinder the sea salmon 
having access to the upper waters where the land-locked 
salmon now live. It is possible that at some very remote 
period there were obstacles which prevented their descending 
to the sea. I think it possible, also, that the change in their 
habits and instincts occurred gradually. The male salmon 
will live in fresh water until their reproductive organs are 
developed, which occurs at an early stage of their existence. 
I do not know that it has been proved (excepting in the case 
of some other species than Salmo salar) that salmon can be 
kept from making migrations to the sea until the eggs of the 
female become pretty well = but I think it possible 
that such proof may be furnished. One salmon may have 
stayed over the proper ae senate from compulsion, 
perhaps from some natural weakness of instinct—and she 
may have developed eggs without going to salt water, and 
her descendants may have inherited the tendency to remain 
in fresh water. That is, of course, mere speculation, without 
any observation to base it upon, excepting the absence of 
obstructions at the present time. That the lack of instinct to 
migrate seawards is hereditary, is unquestionably true. The 
salmon have an opportunity to go to sea, and do sometimes 
run down as far as the mouths of weirs, but apparently not 
with the intention of going to sea. As to the hybridization 
suzgested, I have never seen any evidence of ffs occurrence 
naturally among the salmon or any other species of fish. I 
have had no experience in the matter of artificially, breeding 
hybrids, but the general testimony from those who have 
attempted to raise them, is that they grow: well and probably 
make good fish. 

The PRESIDENT: Is a great depth of water necessary to the 
welfare of the fish? 1 ask this because I have noticed that 
tees Island in some small ponds they never come to any- 
thing. 

Mr. Atkins: I think probably that the depth of water is the 
most important point to be considered. They will not thrive 
if compelled to sustain a high temperature of water, They 





I 
must in the heated season be allowed to go into deep water 


where they can keep cool. 

Prof. GoopE: Mr. Atkins, have you ever seen any indications 
of hybridization under natural conditions bet ween sea salmon 
and land-locked salmon? 

Mr. Atxrns: I never had an opportunity to observe anything 
of that kind. I have taken only four or five anadromous 
salmon in company with land-locked salmon. In Grand Lake 
Stream we have on several occasions taken sea salinon that 
ascended to the lake and came to the same ground as the 
land-locked salmon for the purpose of spawning. Two of the 
above four or five were mated—male and female, and the 
others we took and made use of without waiting to see what 
the action of the fish would have been if left alone. 


The Kennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Sept. 1 to 6.—Bench Show of the Lancaster County Fair Association 
Lancaster,.Pa. Entries close Aug. 30. J. B. Long, Secretary, 6 West 
King street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Sept. 9, 10 and 11.—Third Annual Bench Show of the Montreal Ken- 
nel Club. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. J. 8. Wall, Secreary, P. O. 
Box 1,246, Montreal, Canada. 

Sept. 16,17 and 18.—Collie Bench Show and Field Trials of the 
Ontario Collie Club, Toronto,Ont. Entries close Aug. 23. Mr. H. J. 
Hill, Secretary, Toronto. 

Sept. 16, 17,18 and 19.—Bench Show of the Philadelphia Kennel 
Club. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. Mr. Benj. C. Satterthwaite, 
Secretary. 

Oct. 3, 9, 10 and 11.—Third Annual Bench Show of the Danbury 
Agricultural Society, Danbury, Conn. E. 8S, Davis, Superintendent, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Oct. 21, 22, 23 and 24.—First Annual Fall Bench Shew of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, Madison Square Garden, New York. Mr. Chas. 


Lincoln, Supermtendent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Dec. 8.—Sixth Annual Trials of the National American Kennel Club 
at Canton, Miss. D. Bryson, Seeretary, Memphis, Tenn. 











A. K. R. 


‘|; AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc, (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2882, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 140'7, VolumelI., bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.5¢, 


DOGGEREL. 


E was a city swell, and as he sauntered by 
With his lovely Laverack setter, so timid and so shy. 
His get up was tremendous and regardless of the cost, 
And in self-admiration he seemed completely lost. 


A mighty smasher of glass balls, who dare his honors trench? 
His dog a trial winner on many a hard-fought bench. 

What matters tho’ he ne’er had sprung the woodcock in the swale, 
Or roused the booming grouse, or flushed the whirring quail. 


His hammerless is Blank’s best brand, his dog the choicest straia; 
Now courtry bumpkins stand aside, or meet with deep disdain. 
October’s woods, in brown and gold, gleam in the morning light: 
*Tis there he hopes to drop the grouse, or stop the woodcock’s flight. 


And there he winds his eager way, his setter close behind, 

When lo! ye gods! what's this he hears, like roar of rushing wind? 
Uprising at his very feet, a startled bevy springs, 

The air seems full of flying forms, and rapid, flashing wings. 


Our sportsman, dazed, in frantic haste fumbles his gun in air, 
Uncertain at which bird to shoot, he points.it here, then there; 
At last, in desperation sheer, he fires both right and left, 

But not a bird of all the lot was of his life bereft. 


The covey out of sight had flown ere the shot had left tbe gun, 
While the lovely Laverack setter to his distant home had run. 


APOSTROPHE. 


These are the men and these the dogs we meet in dress parade 
Each pleasant afternoon on the fashions’ promenade; 

Heroes of the club-room, they trumpet forth their fame, 
(Euchre, Brag and Poker, their more familiar game). 


But work in field and thicket (I tell you this incog.), 
Needs another breed of man and another breed of dog. 
Rusty Cvss. 


POINTERS AT NEW YORK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following intelligible and intelligent reply to my letter 
in your issue of July 17, appeared in your columns last week, 
under Mr. John W. Munson’s signature. It is what a lawyer 
might term ‘a plea by confession and avoidance.” 

I don’t propos? to reply in detail to Mr. Mason’s letter, which ap- 
peared in your paper last week, since it is so full of false statements 
and insinuations, that it would compel the denial of each and every 
one. Justice to myself and others, however, compels me to deny his 
assertion that I ever had a pecuniary interest in the paper he men- 
tions, or ever contributed one cent toward it other than my subscrip- 
tion and advertisement, for which I always paid the regular adver- 
tised rates. I feel confident the same can be said of Mr. Sterling. Mr. 
Pilkingtoa. of England, who bred Meteor, sent him to St. Louis, say- 
ing he was by Garnet out of Jilt. This is sufficient. Mr. A. C. Wad- 
dell, of Topeka, Kas., writes me under date of the 24th inst.: “‘Mr. 
Mason has no authority in any way to state that I said Beaufort is a 
better dog than Meteor. * * * I never said so.” 

Beaten in argument, faced by conflicting statements of very 
questionable appearance, unable to meet the serious charges 
brought against him, Mr. John W. Munson endeavors to extri- 
cate himself from the difficulty by accusing me of presenting 
your readers with false statements and insinuations. This 
novel style of argument may be well adapted to those that 
hope by such means to avoid just and well-earned retribution. 
But Ican assure Mr. Munson thatin this case there is no 
chance of escape through suchachannel. Before I proceed 
let me remind Mr. Munson that when gentlemen join in a dis- 
cussion they retire therefrom as they enter—gentlemen. 
Unless argument, logical and sound, is introduced to support 
a charge of talsehood, it is not allowed as evidence by persons 
either intelligent or ignorant. That Mr. Munson’s case has 
been a lame one from the outset is an undeniable fact, and so 
he once-more resorts to the old, old argument of abuse. No 
defense! Abuse the plaintiff! Unfortunately (for Mr. Mun- 
son) the plaintiff in this case likes abuse, every ounce of which 
adds a ton of weight to his case; and when a verdict is reached 
the sentence likely to follow it will, I have every reason to 
agente, be as severe as any yet rendered by the dog lovers’ 
tribunal of this or any other country. Mr. Munson does not 
appear to realize that when he denies my letter he either con- 
victs himself of falsehood or charges me with fraud. Such 
being the case, I propose, by your courtesy, Mr. Editor, to vin- 
dicate myself, and leave Mr. Munson to do the same—if he can. 

Mr, Munson wrote in your issue of June 12; “1 am willing to 











go on record as saying that Meteor and Bang Bang are 
the head of each, which, I think, could be ightly imp’ 
the best pointer dogs in America, and the mer BY of the 
pointer to breed to.” Two months previous to thi . Mun- 
son wrote me two letters, as follows: 

Sr. Lous, April 9, 1884. 


Chas. H. Mason, Esq., N. Y.: 


Dear Str—I expect to catch fits in the papers for passing Bang Bang 
ww at evens But Iam sure I put the ribbons where they belonged. 
8m no} a 


peease with Bang Bang: * * * I am told Beaufort 
y handsome dog. Yours truly, 
Joun W. Munson. 
Sr. Louts, April 15, 1884. 

Deak Str—Your favor of the 12th to hand. If 1 had thought Bang 
Bang the best dog at Cleveland he would have won first. I thought 
him good enough for second only. I don’t fancy his head, es) 
his front face, and eyes. The latter are black and cocked, showin 
the inside white of both when he looks at you. I don’t think his tal 
good, nor his throat. In fact, I don’t think him a first-class dog. 

Very respectfully. 
Joun W. Munson. 

Mr. Munson denies having written these letters, and there- 
fore I inclose them herewith, and in justice to myself will ask 
you, Mr. Editor, kindly to say whether they are in Mr. Mun- 
son’s handwriting or not, and I now call on Mr. Munson to 
explain the meaning of such work. [There is no doubt that 
the letters referred to were written by Mr. Munson.—Ep. F. 
AND S.] I do this in the interest of pointer breeders and ex- 
hibitors. Mr. Munson, I believe, has officiated as judge at 
several dog shows, and it is only ae that those who have 
submitted their exhibits to his judgment, should know exactly 
who judged their dogs. Mr. Munson somewhat evasively 
denies that he has money in the only paper that indorsed Mr. 
Sterling’s decisions and conduct at the New York show. Not- 
withstanding his negative reply, I am assured by those in 
whom I have confidence, that, if Mr. Munson looks through 
his cash book he will again find himself mistaken. I will, 
however, cheerfully accept his statement when he has cleared 
up several other matters in a satisfactory manner, but not 
until. May I now ask Mr. Munson what moral right he and 
his friends have to twist my writing into such shape as to 
suit themselves? I have never said or written that Mr. 
Waddell ‘‘said Beaufort is a better dog than Meteor.” What 
I did write was that Mr. Waddell said Beaufort was the best 
large pointer he had ever seen. He said it to me and I believe 
he said it to others. What Mr. Waddell said about Meteor I 
am not at liberty to repeat. Tosay that Beaufort was the 
best large pointer he had ever seen was not to say that he 
considered him a better dog than Meteor. In the first place, 
Mr. Waddell might not consider Meteor a large pointer, and 
in the second place he might share the opinion of a good many 
other people and not consider him a pointer atall. Why, 
when Foudiasand Mr. Munson to name one judge who con- 
siders Meteor a better dog than Beaufort could he no$ reply? 
I will tell him. He does not know one. I gave him the names 
of the oldest and best judges, such as Mr. Steel and the 
Messrs. Orgill, in support of my own judgment, and I showed 
him clearly that every independent paper had denounced the 
decision. Surely such and the like evidence ought to be sub- 
stantial enough for Mr. John W. Munson, who considers dogs 
bad looking one month and the best in the country two 
months later. 

A very sensible writer in a contemporary last week. offers 
some very sensible suggestions. Says he, “‘Why do not bench 
shows follow the example of the field trial clubs and disbar 
any one making unjust and uncalled for remarks about their 
judges?” This is what they ought to do, but unfortunately they 
refuse to do it; thev rather prefer to do that which they ought 
not todo. It isa pity this intelligent writer forgot to say 
that exhibitors as well as judges have a claim to protection 
against unjust decisions, and questionable conduct in general. 

{ have been accused of slandering Mr. Sterling. It adding 
my name to a protest against his decisions was slandering him, 
oa then I am proud of being charged with such a dreadfut 
crime. A great noise has been raised about that protest by 
those who delight to blind the public to serve their own pur- 
pose, but people are getting tired of that sort of thing and 
will not forever tolerate it. The questionable conduct of 
others cannot be hidden by throwing mud at me. 

I find myself unable to agree with Mr. Munson when he says 
that because ‘‘Mr. Pilkington, of England, who bred Meteor, 
sent him to St. Louis saying he was by Garnet out of Jilt. 
This is sufficient.” Mr. Munson will excuse me, but it is not 
quite half sufficient. Mr. Pilkington is a man of honor and a 
gentleman, and the poiuters he sent to the St. Louis Kennel 
Club in the spring of 1881, would doubtless be bred as certified 
toby him. Let it be understood that I do not question the cor- 
rectness of their pedigree. Letit also be understood that I do very 
much question the correctness of the pedigree of the two dogs 
Meteor and Maxim, exhibited by Mr. Munson at the New York 
show this spring, and entered in the catalogues as by Garnet 
out of Jilt, age three years. Such being the case I now 
summon Mr. Munson to state and solemnly swear in the pages 
of FoREST AND STREAM that the two dogs now being exhibited 
by him are the dogs Meteor and Maxim sent to this country by 
Mr. Geo. Pilkington, three years ago. When Mr. Munson re- 
plies I will have something of interest to say to him. In his 
last letter Mr. Munson alludes to justice. Far be it from any 
intention of mine to deprive him of it. 

A friend of Mr. Munson has suggested I be barred from ex- 
hibiting my dogs at bench shows, because ‘‘I disturb the har- 
mony and am ee to the best interests of all con- 
cerned.” Nobody regrets more than myself that I am com- 
pelled to ‘‘disturb the harmony” or that I am agen to 
the ‘‘best interests of all concerned.” But, Mr. Editor, it 
must be done, and I have clad myself with armor of steel, 
and am prepared to face the dangers likely to be encountered 
by those who attempt to ‘‘disturb the harmony” or interfere 
with the interests of ‘‘all concerned.” 


‘The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.”’ 
CHARLES H. Mason. 


remarka’ 


ToMPKINSVILLE, Staten Island, Aug. 4. 


THE PROPER SIZE OF BEAGLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Being much interested in articles in FOREST AND STREAM, as 
to ‘‘the proper size” and “shooting over beagles,” I venture to 
give my experience with them, and my opinion as to-their 
proper size, | having owned probably more of different strains 
than, with one or two exceptions, any member of the beagle 
club. 

My dogs are kept for private shooting and sport, and have 
raxged from eighteen down to eleven inches, and f most em- 
phatically indorse the smaller dog for sport, with or without 
the gun. 

A large dog, I find, runs too fast and overruns the doubles 
too much and far, he sometimes runs fifty or one hundred 
yards before he finds his mistake, he then circles until he finds 
the trail and so on at nearly every double of the game in a 
close or woody country, if in the open it is one straight dash to 
the nearest hole, the nearer the hole the less sport we have. 

A small dog will not overrun as much or as far, because he 
is slower in his pace, he works a double better, does not circle 
as much as a large dog; he keeps the game onthe move about 
fast enough to follow with or without the gun, and will give 
you more shots, becanse the game does more doubling and 
does not take to the earth until shot at, or a near tired out, 
therefore, in my opinion, he is the best dog for sport with or 
without the gun. 

I have always found three dogs a plenty, and over four too 
many, for in a larger number there are always some that are 
inclined to have too much tongue, and will keep on crying 
when the trail is overrun and will bring the others to them, 





keépiig them in a constant whirl of excitement; from experi- 
ence I must indorse three or four small dogs. -_- . 
J am unlike Mr. Phebus in my experience. He says in his 
romantic article of July 17 that the practice of shooting rab- 
bits before beagles is pernicious and will render a pack useless. 
cparenet Code retnee to. 50.00% without the gun, and I think 
there are more like me. beagle will soon learn the differ- 
ence. I am sure mine are always prouder than I when I kill 
the game. He says a pot-hunter goes So I would 
ask’ what kind of sport it is to stand by see a rabbit torn 
or mouthed in pieces? Would not the pot-hunter have made 
better use of it? I take it as a wholesale waste of game, 
something the FoREsT anp StREAM has been trying Pp 
for many years. As to his fifty-six out of sixty 
starts, and nearly all run down, I would say I have never in 
all of my experience, and I was in the field before Mr. Phebus 
run down ten rabbits, when they had any kind of a chance; 
I do not know what kind of country or rabbits there is in 
Berkley county, Virginia, but this I do know, that eighteen or 
Jnch dogs can’t run them down in Pennsylvania in less 
than pony Sve minutes, if they can do it then, and make out 
the doubles, and he has done it, one in nearly every twent 
minates for two whole days. 1 would ask some other beagle 
man that runs down rabbits if they can do this. 
I have had some of the very strain that Mr. Phebus writes 
about, and a friend close by who has three more, and although 
are good dogs, above the ave beagle in hunting, we 
could never equal his record. I would say in conclusion that 
if the beagle men want good dogs, give them plenty of work 
without the gun, but if you want better dogs and better sport, 
give them plenty of work with it. Louis SLoaN. 
PHILADELPHLA, July 23. 


NATIONAL BENCH SHOW ASSOCIATION. 
A CALL. 

Ww publish below a call for a meeting to be held at Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 17, for the purpose of forming a National 
Bench Show Association. We received the call last week 
from —— Taylor, who requested us to withhold its publica- 
tion until this week. We complied with the uest, as we 
were in honor bound to do, but why he should wish it to ap- 
in Forest AND STREAM a week later than in other 
we do not understand. The call is addressed to all ken- 
nel clubs and associations in this country and Canada, under 
whose auspices bench shows have been held. We hope that 
every one will respond and send delegates, or designate proxies, 
whose names should be sent to Major J. M. Taylor, Lexington, 
Ky., or to Mr. Elliot Smith, New York. The secretaries of all 
associations taking action in the matter will confer a favor 

by at once informing us of the result. 

As the propriety and necessity of forming a National Bench 
Show Association has been discussed, and a general agree- 
ment arrived at that there should be one, we hereby issue 
a call to the kennel clubs and associations, under whose 
auspices bench shows have been held, throughout the United 
States and Canada, to hold a meeting at once and elect a dele- 
gate to represent them at a convention to be held at, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Wednesday, Sept. 17, at 10 o’clock A. M., it being 
nae oes day = _ P a os ee Club show. If it 
is found impossible to send delegate, if name of any pro 
elected to represent is mailed to J. M. Tayior, it will, & = 
tended to and the person notified. When meetings are held 
secretaries are requested to notify wr the press of their 


action. (Signed) J. M. TaYLor, 
WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB. 


WISDOM FOR “IGNORAMUS.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘‘Ignoramus” stands self-confessed_and self-proven. The 
wise men have not “had their say.” I have not said a word. 
The simplicity of the inquiry as to the pb artes of a! 
That is the very latest triumph of the clairvoyant’s art. e 
spirits of Montargis, Prince re and St. Hubert are 
consulted through a medium, and the voice of the majority 
decides the selection. 

“Faking!” Why that is a weak invention of inexpsrienced 
ones, unable to do it themselves. Plastering up sores, doctor- 
ing tails, etc., is “high art,” generally Saported (duty free). 

Bogs’ ages are never given wrongly, but sometimes stud 
books do lie. 

_ Judges are paid, well paid, by the privilege of looking wise 
in a ring. 

“Merits of a dog” is a technical term for the length of the 
owner’s tongue. 

If ‘‘Ignoramus” had consulted either of the canine authori- 
ties above-named, full exposure of ignorance would have 
been avoided. 

Caius (with approval of Dame Juliana Berners). 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, No time. 


PHILADELPHIA BENCH SHOW. 


HE list of special prizes already donated by the leading 
firms of Philadelphia for the exhibition to take place 
Sept. 16, 17, 18 and 19, isa very valuable one—a rough esti- 
mate made of its worth places it over $1,000, while more will 
be added before the show takes place. Superintendent Lin- 
colnis e ted here in about ten days, when all arrange- 
ments will be completed. In connection with the display of 
dogs, various dealers in sporting goods, etc., have expressed a 
desire to exhibit their wares, a feature which will add much 
interest to theshow. Before FOREST AND STREAM goes to press 
again the Philadelphia Kennel Club will have held a stated 
meeting when the judges will be selected. 

Satisfactory pocerene is being made by the field trial com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Kennel Club in regard to the trials 
of the association, a number of entries for which have been 
made. Homo. 


LAVERACK SETTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
*‘Homo” is certainly well up on the Laverack setter. So far 


as field work goes, I would not fancy his selection for stud 


. 10 he wants to breed dogs for bench shows under a standard 
not fitted for tield purposes—the latter being the real object 


for which all setter dogs have heretofore been bred—he had | 


better enter them in the non-sporting class, as all bench show 
standards for setters are —- to cover all points of form 
og. 


necessary for a ect field dog 
*Homo’s” oer points for a stud dog would run something 
like the following: 
een eppearing quality 
Fine texture of coat. 


General symmetry of outline 
OBSERVER. 


BEAGLES AT THE PHILADELPHIA SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send you the list of classes for beagies at the Philadelphia 
bench show in September. I do so that those who are inter- 
ested may know in time what classes they will be able to enter 
their favorites in, and get them in proper form. The Philadel- 

Kennel Club have considered the claims of the American 
lish Beagle Club and kindly given us the classes asked for, 
Lhope that all of our a owners will make an effort 

to have such a display of ou: little hound as never has been 
seen before in this country. The = are liberal, also the 
Tei paikts. Bustos the requis prises there wil be apectain, 

e - es the ere specials, 
among which the American English Beagle Club will donate 
tayo cups, one for the best beagle entered below 12 inches. The 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


en nee ene tae ee points adopted 
e club. 

Below are the classes: Champion dogs, champion medal, 
bitches the same; open. dogs over 12 inches, $10, $ _— motel, 
es 


bitches the same; under 12 mches, dogs the same, bi 
same, W. H. ASHBURNER. 


MEETING OF EXHIBITORS AND BREEDERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

During the past few days I have been in receipt of a number 
of signed circular letters from gentlemen, many of whom are 
well known as exhibitors and breeders, asking me to call a 
meeting for the purpose of establishing a kennel club.” These 
read as follows: 

Editor American Kennel Register: 

In view of the conflicting actions of the Westminster Kennel Club 
and of-Major Taylor relative to the inception of a National Kennel 
Club, and the danger of the proposal falling through thereby, we re- 
spectfully ask you to issue a call for a meeting of exhibitors and 
clubs to form such a kennel club, and that you prepare a plan of 
organization, work, etc., for such a club, to considered at this 
meeting. It seems very desirable that the co-operation of so respected 
and experienced a judge as Major Taylor and so old and influential 
an organization as the Westminster Kennel Club should both be 
secured to this object. " 

Since these circulars were sent out by the original signers, 
Messrs. Wade, Kirk, and Perry, I have been informed 
by Mr. Elliot Smith that, in conjunction with Major Taylor, 
the Westminster Kennel Club has called a ee a 
show clubs, to be held at Philadelphia on Sept. 17. This call 
Mr. Smith read to me, and it contains no reference to exhibi- 
tors er breeders; and he further informed me that, in his opin- 
ion, individuals could not forma club to have any control over 
dog shows. It struck me that, if individuals were not wanted. 
it was rather strange that one of the two signers of the call 
should be a private individual, 

With all due respect to the gentlemen asking me to call a 
meeting of exhibitors and clubs, I think it would be better to 
allow my call to be addressed to all interested in breeding or 
exhibiting, so that clubs may be represented if they so desire. 
otherwise it would appear as if there was antagonism. 
therefore desire to notify all such that a meeting will be held 
in Philadelphia on the evening of Sept. 16. The time and 
place will be duly announced later on. 

Yours truly, 
EpiTtoR AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER. 


BREAKING SPANIELS. 


S° little trouble is taken generally in breaking this, one of 
the most useful of the sportsman’s canine friends, that a 
few words on the subject may not be out of place. Most peo- 
ple are contented if a — work within gunshot and push 
out the game for him to kill. Almost any mongrel, with the 
necessary practice and experience will do this, but 1 am sup- 
ing that the sportsman takes a pride in his dogs, likes to 
ave good looking and welkbred ones, and if he wishes to 
shoot in comfort and in good form when he uses spaniels, itis 
quite as necessary to have them well trained as it isfor any 
other breed of sporting dog. I will therefore pecans to give 
such few directions as my experience has taught. I know no 
dog that more repays the trouble of breaking yourself (that 
is, if you have the requisite knowledge and patience) than the 
spaniel, who, from the natural love and affection he has for 
his master more than any other dog, should be more ready to 
work for him than any one else; but the fact is, from the 
spaniel’s winning ways, and his beautiful pleading eyes, it re- 
uires a little hardheartedness on the part of the breaker, for 
the spaniel will bear and requires a good bit of whipcord, not- 
wishstanding ‘‘Actzeon’s” dictum, as advocated in an article 
in a contemporary, that he will bear less than any other dog. 
Ispeak from considerable experience—the spaniel’s natural 
love of and ardor in hunting, require a firm hand over 
him until he is matured. There is an old saying that ‘‘a spaniel 
is good until he is nearly worn out”—there is a great 
deat of truth in this, for very few spaniels are good for much 
until they are at least three or four years old. recollect an 
old bitch that belonged to an ‘‘old Devonshire sportsman”— 
by the way it was not that gentleman who was in the habit of 
opening a conversation with those words, and who used to 
buttonhole you so at certain dog shows—who used to boast 
that he could kill more game to ‘‘old Fan” than three parts of 
the men with their teams of spaniels and numerous keepers; 
the fact was, as I found out afterward, that she was so cun- 
ning that she used to catch as much as he shot. When the 
old man died I bought the bitch, as she had a great reputa- 
tion, but she was far too much of a pot-hunter forme. [ 
could have backed her against a moderate eo any day, and 
to prevent her getting into other hands I shot her. Spaniels 
get very knowing in working to the gun after a few seasons, 
and it is astonishing what efforts they will make to maneuvre 
the game out to the shooter. I have seen numberless instances 
of this, particularly in hedge-row shooting, when I have fre- 
quently seen a clever old dog on winding game, not make a 
rush at it, which would have had the effect of sending it out 
the other side, but pop through the fence and push it out to 
you. This, as i have said, is only acquired by experience, and 


| a young, vigorous spaniel will push up the game when he has 


a chance irrespective of lending any aid to the gun. A really 
good spaniel, even when he is busy questing and bustling 
about, should always have an eye to the , and work to it 
instead of for himself and his own gratification and amuse- 
ment. 

You cannot well begin too early to train youn niels to 
get their noses down and to hunt close; to work thoroughly 
every bit of ground and every hole and corner that can - 
sibly shelter a head of game is what the spaniel is required to 
do when he is grown up; and in order to inculcate this habi 
in him, and to discourage what they are so prone te do, 
namely, go ahead, you should begin by flinging small bits of 
meat or boiled liver into small patches of turnips in a garden, 
or small patches of thick bushes, or any kind of covert that 
will cause them to seek for it with their noses and not with 
their eyes. By no means enter your young spaniels to rabvits 
if you can possibly help it; they take to them too soon unfor- 
tunately when they get the chance, and there is no fear about 
their having the opportunity quite soon enough; enter them 
to winged game by all means, and for this purpose get an old 
cock partridge, cut one wing (if you cut two he will still be 
able to make some sortof a fly of it), and put him into a small 
patch of thick covert. A really well-bred = ought to 

refer the scent of winged game to fur; but how rarely this 
is found to be the case, and one reason for it is that the puppy 
is generally first introduced to the scent of rabbits. inety- 


| nine keepers out of a hundred enter their young spaniels to 
| rabbits because it saves trouble, as they are easily found, but 
| it ruins the dog. 


Never take young spaniels into large or thick coverts where 


| they can g2t away from under your eye, which they will be 


pretty sure todo. Confine your working ground to small bits 
of covert, patches of turnips, bushes, bits of gorse, anything, 
in fact, where you will be likely to have enough cohtrol over 
them, and where they are in reach of an attendant, whom 

ou should always have with you to turn them to your whistle. 
have found it a first-rate plan to take them out on the sides 
of rivers and ponds, where there are lots of moorhens, and 
ery of sedge and rushes; let them hunt in the rushes till 

ey are tired, and a morning’s work at this fun will do them 
more good than anything I know of; they very soon 
get fond of the work; it teaches them to hunt close, and 
they are perfectly under the control of yourself and a 
lad. It1is said the scent of the moorhen is very like that of 
the woodcock. I do not know how any one could tell this, 
but at all events it is a bird whose scent they enjoy, and it is 
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far i pectenetas to letting them hunt rabbits. Teach them ear 
todrop to hand and shot, and spare no pais about it; this 
a part of a spaniel’s education which is eeoerely neglected, 
and it is a sine qué non for a team of els, if they are to 
be worthy of the name of being ed broken. I know 
many men, who, instead of them drop to shot, make 
pape come to heel, using the a ts tee ree ae = 4 
it answers every purpose. And as rings every dog to you, . 
and he has to work right away from you again when he gets 
the signal, it has its advantages in keeping them under con- 
trol, but on the whole I prefer the drop’ ing to shot and 
instantly; itis difficult to make spaaiols rop to fur, and 
you can keep them free from chasing, merely putting up hares 
and rabbits, but not following them after they are started, 
rest satisfied that little more is necessary or desirable. 1 once 
saw a very pretty thing of this kind. I was shooting with a 
gentleman near thampton in one of his coverts to a nice 
team of small Clumbers; we were hoth standing in a ride 
and saw a charming little bitch feathering near to us toward 
the ride. Just as she got to it out popped a rabbit and scut- 
tled down the ride, followed out of the covert by the bitch, 
but directly she had cleared the wood and was clear in the 
ride close on to the rabbit, which she had not seen till then, 
down she oe entirely of her own accord, as she had not 
seen either of us, neither did we know that we were each 
observing this pretty bit of work until we compared notes a 
few minutes r, and that we had never seen any- 
thing better. It is rather difficult to describe, but to me it 
was worth all the afternoon’s shooting, and it made an 1m- 
— at the time which is as fresh as ever now; she was, 
need scarcely say, thoroughly broken. 

If it is desired to make young spaniels take the water, and 
they show any disinclination to it, the best plan is to take 
them to a stream which you can wade through; walk through 
to the other side.and they will probably follow you at once; if 
they do not, walk straight away from the opposite side and go 
out of sight, they will come after making a little fuss about 
it. If you have not a suitable shallow stream, but are obliged 
to make use of a deep river for ao purpose. getan attendant 
whom they do not know to hold your puppies while you go 
around by a bridge out of their sight, and come down oppo- 
site to them, and follow the instructions [ have given above; 
but remember many young dogs have at first a great fear of 
getting out of their depth all at once, but will freely dabble 
into a shallow stream, so it is best to lead them on by degrees. 
Once having got off their legs, and finding that it is an easy 
matter to swim there will be no further trouble. Always 
choose warm weather for this teachIng. There is, however, 
no better plan of teaching them to take to the water than 
letting them hunt moorhens. As to whether spaniels should 
be taught to retrieve or not will depend upon what your 
requirements are, the number you see, and so on.: 

f you are a one-dog man, by ali means take all the trouble 
you can to perfect him in this business, and for this purpose 
you should choose your whelp from a strain that retrieves 
naturally. 

If you work three or four spaniels together, unless they are 
thoroughly broken, they all want to retrieve, and it is often the 
cause of much foul language and great trouble. Nothing looks 
worse than to see several dogs all tugging at one bird, exept 

rhaps the bird itself afterward. 1f your dogs are sufficiently 

roken and under command, and will drop to shot or come to 
heel, and you can direct either one of them to find the wounded 
game, while the others remain down or at heel, you can let 
them take it in turn which shall be allowed the pleasure and 
honor of recovering the wounded; but how rarely one sees 
spaniels so well under command as this. In the case of a team 
of spaniels, I think it better that they should not be allowed to 
retrieve, and this duty is better confined to a regular retriever. 
A team of Clumbers should never be allowed toretrieve. I 
recollect a Clumber I had called Joe, one of the best markers 
of a wounded bird I ever saw, and he would be sure to find it 
too, go where or what distance it might; but if Joe could 
break away from me, I had to go with all my might to get up, 
for as sure as fate if he had time he would break every bone 
in the bird’s body before he brought it to me. 

It is a good plan with young spaniels to walk round a covert 
toward the evening when pheasants are out at feed in the 
stubbles, having an attendant with you to prevent them get- 
ting into covert, and walk in a zigzag way about the stubbles; 
you can generally give them plenty of practice in this way, 
and enter them well to the scent of winged game. It is diffi- 
cult to find high and thick stubbles now such as we used to 
have, but suitable bits can be found here and there. If your 
puppies do not readily turn to your whistle, but show a dispo- 
sition to go on, turn your back upon them and go the other 
way, which will generally have the desired effect and a rate 
or a crack of the whip from your atividant will greatly aid 
it. Ifa puppy is too fast, put vp a foreleg in his collar, or tie 
astrap tightly round one hindleg just above the hock, but 
neither of them must remain very long without changing, or 
you will produce swelling and inflammation. Apart from the 
pleasure and satisfaction there is in shooting to dogs of your 
own breaking, there is this advantage, that they learn to un- 
derstand your ways, and to know thoroughly your every look 
and motion, while you at the same time perfectly understand 
them. , 

In selecting young spaniels to break, if you do not breed 
your own, be most particular in getting them from a 
thoroughly good working strain, of a sort that a friend of 
mine designates as ‘savage for work :” this is most difficult to 
do at the present day, as owing to most of the handsomest 
spaniels being bred and kept entirely for show purposes, the 
produce from them is rendered soft and useless, This, of 
course, is not always the case, but that it is the case too often, 
if not generally, is beyond dispute. To work spaniels in thick, 
large woods, you should always go with them to work them, 
or send some one they are accustomed to do so to, or they 
will either become wild or slack. And with the spaniel of the 
present day I believe that wildness will be found the lesser 
evil of the two, as they bave become soft and deficient in 
pluck, without which a spaniel in a rough country is useless.— 
**An Old Judge of Spaniels” in Land and Water. 


CURRENT DOG STORIES. 
XXXvV. 

Sergeant Geo. Osborne, of the Yonkers police, is a noted 
sportsman. Next week the Sergeant is to take his vacation, 
and, by dint of much persuasion, he succeeded in borrowiug 
Commissioner P. U. Fowler’s hunting dog, a beautiful setter 
with big brown eyes. It was vaiued at $200. Sergeant Os- 
borne proudly led his prize down to the police station. and, 
after exhibiting him to everybody, went and chained him up 
in the police stable. That evening one of the policemen 
brought in a big black dog that had bitten somebody, and tied 
him up in the stable next to the brown setter. The Captain 
sat in ju ent on the black dog, heard all the details of his 
crime, and ordered Detective Patsy Quinn to go out and shoot 
him. Quinh took a revolver and lantern and went out to the 
barn. The setter had broken loose, and jumped upon him to 
caress gim, whereupon Quinn shot him through the neck, made 
sure that he was dead, and went back to report that he had 
killed the vicious brute justin time. Next morning Sergeant 
Osborne went to the stable and found the beautiful setter lying 
dead at one end of a broken chain, while the black dog was 
dancing oy: down at the end of another chain, ready to go 
hunting. The black dog has since died.—N. Y. Sun. 

XXXVI. 
A good story of a dog’s ability to find its way from a strange 


place to its former home comes from Flat Rock,O. A young 
tarmer named McCauley emigrated from that place to Kanes 


He put his goods on the cars at Bellevue, and with them put a 
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shepherd dog. On his arrival at his destination he drove from 
the railroad station to his brother’s house, the dog following. 
The team was cared for, and the young man went into the 


Lodin—Hero II. t Kennel’s 


Hero Il. Mr. Wm, Mellis’s (Lucknow 





house leaving the dog outside. The next morning the % 
could not be found. 'e wrote back to Ohio to his friends, and Seoe Seana —veee) to the Ashmont Kennel’s Hero II. (A.K.R. 545), 
mentioned the disa ce of the dog. Three weeks after- Pel Biessicnion. Dr. L. H. Twaddell’s (Wert Philadelphia, Pa.) 


ward he received a letter announcing the arrival of the dog at | beagle bitch Pitts to Mr. L. D. Sloan’s imported Bannerman, July 7. 


The Ashmon (Boston, Mass.) im- 
peenee mastiff bitch Lodin to their imported Here IL. (A.K.R. 545), 


Ont.) mastiff bitch 








Hifle and Tray Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 
THOMASTON, Conn., July 26.—The ar ee to day was very 





















its old home. The animal refused, however, to make up with potter Gite Bote tos J. W. Buncca’s (St. eee Mo.) imported altmly attended. most of the Guk mttahert ing out of own.  Can- 
oO i ; ied.—Cinci ; iver arnet—Sybil) to champion Meteor, July 25. _ eld won the badge with a very fine score: 
Fuly 31.” and in a short time died.—Cincinnatt Enquirer, | Pian of arc—Cambridge, Mr. John Schrink, Jr.'s (Cincinnati, O.)|G@O Canfield ee 12 12 11 8 11 21 10 10 10 11-106 
. : English setter bitch Joan of Arc (Leicester- Pearl) to Cambridge | GP North............000 0 00 00000. 710 9 9 91112 8 9 3-87 
MASTIFFS (Gladstone— Clip), July 26. Se Oe, nik kn Oct ointoatacienexeanial 2896711 611 6 9—&% 
. roy Varden—Hero I. The Asbmont Kennel’s (Boston, Mass.) F. A. P. 
Editor Forest and Stream: mastiff bitch Dolly Varden (A.K.R. 75) to their imported Hero Ii. BULL’S HEAD RIFLE CLUB, July 31.—Regular weekly shooting, 


(A.K.R. 545), Aug. 2. 
WHELPS. 


I was mich pecan to see an article from so distinguished 
,, See instructions at head of this column. 


an English authority as M. B. Wynn, -, in your last, but I 
am sure we would have enjoyed an article from him on mas- 
tiffs much more than one on deerhounds, as Mr. Wynn is one 
of the very few mastiff breeders now living who knows any- 
thing about the early dogs, their characteristics, breeders 
etc. His article on black mastiffs in Live Stock Journal would. 
well repay republication, as it opened a flood of light on the 
great variety of color that has ap d in a race that we are 
accustomed to think of as only fawn or brindle. It is much 
to be desired for mastiff interests that the threads of informa- 
tion still existing on this subject should be gathered up and 
put in een, shape. e need a ‘Book on the Mastiff;” 
not a chapter in ‘‘Tom Collins on the Dog,” but a whole book, 
and we have at least one English breeder in this count:y who 
could add much of value to such a book. W. WaDE. 


Verona, Pa., Aug. 1. 


(A.K.R. 1809); dog since dead. 


(Royal IV.—Novel). 
Daisy 
ter bitch Daisy Queen (Rock—Flame 
pion Royal Ranger (Royal IV.—Nvvel). 
Breda Girl 
ported Irish water s 
nine (six dogs), by 


six (four dogs), by 
































elly’s Drake. 


hound bitch 
champion Friday Night (A.K.k. 753). 
Lucia. Mr. D. 8. Gregory, Jr., 2d’s, 
209), July 25. —_ (three dogs), by Bang 
SS Se and one bitch li 
TRAINING DOGS ON TAME QUAIL.—Pittsburgh, Pa., | since dead. 
July 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: Inclosed please find $1 
for copy Hammond’s “Dog Training.” I can verify your re- 
marks by the experience of myself and friends in having dogs 
“broken” by some professional breakers. They were “broken” 
indeed. I have an eleven months old puppy, Fauntelroy 
(Fairy Prince—Flirt) that I wish to try to train by Hammond's 
book. Do you know where I can purchase a pair of quail? 
It would be inconvenient to go the necessary distance just at 
this time to find quail enough to give the puppy work.—B. 
[Your dog should not be allowed to work on ae , or in fact 
on any bird until his yard education is such that you have him 
under control. We learned many a ago by sad experience, 
that birds that have been handled should never be used while 
training a dog. The olfactory power of hunting dogs is some- 
thing marvelous, and the taint of human touch upon the bird 
is as evident to them as is the scent of the bird itself. It is 
this ability to distinguish the difference between a wild bird 
and one that has been handled that causes a dog to become 
unsteady on point to them, and if the practice is continued he 
will soon fail to point, unless = at sight, and the re- 
sult will be that he will follow the same course when you take 
him afield, and you will have a hard task, and may not even 
then succeed in bringing him back to where he was when you 
commenced with him.] 


Ceesar (A.K. 


(A.K.R, 19); two since dead. 
Mollie. f 
Molhe, July 2, seven, by Mr. M. Gifford’s Brandy. 
School Girl. Mr. H. W. Huntington’s (Broo! 


his Bouncing Boy (Welton Lad—Cremorne), 

Clio. Mr. H. W. Huntington’s (Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clio (Badger—Fan), June 11, eight (five dogs), 
(A.K.R. 78). 

Cricket. 


Sloan’s imported Bannerman. 
Madge. 


(A.K.R. 545). 
Flora II. Mr. Charus M. Wray’s (Shelter Island) cocker s 
bitch Flora II. (Snipe—Flora), July 29, seven (five dogs), by 
Prince (A.K.R. 62); four black and three liver. 
Begonia. 


his Bouncing Boy (Walton Lad—Cremorne). 
Vanity. Mr. 


Meteor. 


SHINER.—The Labrador dog Shiner, which was brcught 
back in the Loch ae from the Arctic regions, has been 
lost or stolen from the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The dog was 
brought home by Lieut. Chambers as a present to Capt. Kirk- 
land, the captain of the yard. 


Maxim (Garnet—Jilt). 


—Daisy Dean). 
SALES. 
(2 See instructions at head of this column. 
Dashing Lion—Victoria whelps. c 
setters, whelped May 1, 1884, by Mr. A. E. Burche, Washin 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennet notes are inserted in this column free of charge. 


m, D.C. 


To msure 


Blossom. Mr. J. A. Doolittle’s (New Haven, Conn.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Cherry Blossom), July 28, three (one dog), by his Don 


Gaily. Mr. Howard Hartley’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) English setter bitch 
Gaily (Hesper—Polly), four (twodogs), by his champion Royal Ranger 


een. Mr. Howard Pertley's (Pittsburgh, Pa.) En pee aot 
. cham- 


e Milwaukee Kennel Club’s (Milwaukee, Wis.) im- 
el bitch Breda Girl (Wallace—Duck), July 24, 


Honor ates. Mr. H. W. Smitb’s (Worcester, Mass.) black grey- 
onor Bright (A.K.R. 902), July 29, six (three dogs), by 


inter bitch Lucia (A.K.R. 
ng (A.K.R. 394); two dogs 
ver and white, the rest lemon and white; one bitch 


Daphne IT. The Essex Kennel’s (Andover, Mass.) St. Bernard bitch 
Daphne II. (As 489), July 29 eight (three dogs), by imported 
» 22). 


Lady Mab. Mr. H. C. Miller's (Hudson, N. Y.) pointer bitch Lady 
Mab (A.K.R. 1044), July 27, eleven, by champion Knickerbocker 


Mr. H. C, Miller’s (Hudson, N. Y.) white bull-terrier bitch 


vn, N. Y.) greyhound 
bitch School Girl (Schoolfellow—Sol-Fa), July 15, nine (six dogs), by 


greyhound bitch 
y his Doubleshot 


Mr. Arthur M. Woed’s (West Philadelphia, Pa.) beagle 
bitch Cricket (Bugle—Pitts), July 30, four (three dogs), by Mr. L. D. 


The Ashmont Keunel’s (Boston, Mass.) mastiff bitch 
Madge (Sultan—Queen), July 25, eleven (four dogs), by their Hero II. 


niel 
lack 


Mr. H. W. Huntington’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) greyhound 
bitch Begonia (Born a Demon—Bella), July 15, seven (three dogs), by 


. W. Munson’s (St. Louis, Mo.) imported pointer 
bitch Vanity (Bang—Pride), July 19, five (two dogs), by champion 


Spinaway. Mr. J.W. Munson’s (St. Louis, Mo.) imported pointer 
bitch Spinaway (Garnet—Keswick), July 25, seven (five dogs), by 


Beauty. Mr. J. H. Rushforth’s cocker spaniel bitch Beauty (Racer 
—Daisey II.), May 20, seven (five dogs), by Mr. C. E. Scott’s Pilet (Sam 


White and black ticked English 


a dog to Mr. J. W. Marsh, Fredericksburg, Va.; a dog to Mr. George 
W. Moss, Washington, D. C., and a bitch to Mr. James Rogers, same 





12-ring ee 120: A. Lober 118, G. Zimmerman 117, M. 
Dorrler 115, C. Kein 113, G. D. Johnson 111, J. Schneider 110, J. Jordan 
108, A. M. Hesser 106, S. F. C. Webber 105, J. Campbell 102, D. Louiizki 
100, B. Walter 100, J. Shaw 87.—A. Lossr, Secretary. 


BULL’S HEAD VS. SEPPENFELDT.—Editor Forest and Stream; 
Seeing a challenge by Mr. Bird in your last week’s edition, I will say 
that Mr. Gus Zimmerman is willing to shoot Mr. Bird, of the Se - 
feldt Rifle Club, 50 shots, target 60yds. distance. open sight, a 
side, any time convenient after September 15. Man and monev can 
be found at the Bull’s Head Rifle Club, Twenty-fourtn street and 
Third avenue.—A, Loser, Secretary. 


BOSTON, Aug. 2.—There was a good attendance of riflemen at the 
range at Walnut Hill to-day, and the day proved excellent for the 
sport, the light being good and a moderate west wind blowing. Dur- 
ing the day several members practiced at the ring and man targets te 
—_ themselves for the coming tournament t be held at Oak 

sland. Considering it was the shooters’ first attempt at the new 
targets, excellent results were obtained. The ring target has a 
12-inch bullseye with 14-inch center. surrounded by three-quarter 
inch rings, counting from 1 to 25. The man target represents the 
bead and shoulders of a man marked by vertical lines haif an inch 
apart, counting from 20 in the center to 1 on the outer edge. Below 
is the summary of the day: 

- Creedmoor Prize Match. 
























E B Souther...... ..4545454555—46 C B Edwards........ SHAH — 44 
F W Perkins........ 5555444455—46 SE Briggs....... .. 4455 44544— 43 
F Wallace........... 5455545544—46 JP Bates............ 34454°5445—48 













R Reed ....... . 445444555444 JA Lark..... . Shedd —4 
Creedmoor Practice Match. 

i 3. ee 544454455 B Damon............ 424444344438 

J F Parker (Mil.). ...455454345—42 JA Lark.... ....... 4443344434— 37 

J E Darmoddy(Mil.).4435344545—41 J BLow......... ... 3444354334—37 





HA Lewis(Mil.) .. .4644436343—a9 






















San dn di canten wen 10 10 10 10 8 8 F % 8 10~—88 
UNE McG acsaaieustidaedn cen 210 9 10 7 8 10 9 19 10—8 
Ring Target—Possible 250. 

NE cic fas ecew oun ee 3 19 2% W@W 19 BW 19 W W 2-210 
ee dsc ctudcadencn doae 21 20 18 24 2% W 2 13 19 18—204 
R Reed.................0..684 15 BD BW MW BW 18 W@W 18 20-S 
eet scsi 040 tin gtd Snel 22 18 2 2 2 19 19 15 WB 18—202 
PEE nko eneucsscazancatt 23 17 W@W 21 19 18 W M4 18 M—i99 
Man Target—Possible 200. 

MR ck indtedatved sabdees 19 16 20 18 19 15 12 15 18 12—164 
ME dius paawaee? 2abee de 0 19 19 18 (2 W 19 15 16 17—155 
PPR a. Sad caceoeee 8 13 12 15 15 16 16 16 17 15-147 
GP seks baci caveuctcuses 16 18 17 12 17 6 9 8 17 16—137 
SM EC aacrcdhs enheinee- cats 17 @W O 19 14 19 15 18 166 O~187 
BF Es cso cccetccsiuseceie 18 12 0 18 14 W@W 10 11 9 17-229 






NEW ARK.—The thirty-second annual king shooting festival of the 
Newark Shooting Society will take place at the Shooting Park, on 
South Orange avenue, to-day. The shooting, which will begin at 
9:30 A. M., will be for members only, and they will shoot at the ring 
and main targets. 

COLORADO.—Carson, July 20.—The Tribune says: ‘Fourteen 
men of the Carson Guard averaged 86 5-14, which has never been 
equaled by a company team in the United States. The ten best men 
beat the score made in the inter-State match last year by one point— 
879 to 875. Ten men from the Carson Guard also made the foliowing 
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—— oe eee MUST GIVE the following par- place oe score at the 200yds. aa caatinen, cts 

culars 0: animal: “ 4 : 5 DR Lidecnain aad 545555554548 Heritage....... .. 

1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, fg et oa oe E Barche’ Weeebae AllCY...0..-200- 208 545445555547 Thaxter........ -4444555444—43 

2. Breed.  aiuvet oF seller. ton D.C., to Dr, Chas. Neilson, Devil’s Lake, Dak. : Laing............. 544450454545 “Cheney .......... 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire aud dam. Glenfiniass. Black, white and tan English setter bitch (A.K.R. 588), Slocomb.......... 4444455535—44 ( ewing Cee tea sal 

4, Age.or 8. Owner of sire. by Mr. T. G. Davey, London, Ont., to the Merrimac Kennel Club, Bos- Kennedy..........4554454445—44 Borges............ 44444 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. ton, Mass. GOVERNOk’S PRIZES.—The N. R. A. have established a Gov- 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. Gayly. Lemon and white pointer bitch, 8mos. old (Guy—Grace), | ernor’s Match, to be held each year during the fall meeting. The 




















All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 
2” See instructions at head of this column. 
Beppo. By Mr. H.W. Smith, Worcester, Mass., for black, white 


Claire. 


man, Quincy, Ill. 


<j i ive y 4 i Alpina. Smooth-coated St. Bernard bitch (A.K.R. 928), by the Essex 
of Nippet (AK {son not given, by Mr. W. Tallman’s Quickstep out Kennel, ‘Andover, Mass., to Mr. J. H. Hinton, New York: 
Cherry Blossom II By Mr. J. A. Doolittle, New Haven, Conn.,for | Shandon. Orange and white pointer dog(A_K.R. 702), by the Knick- 


liver and white cocker spaniel bitch, whelped July 28, 1824, by his Don 
(A.K.R. 1309), out of his Cherry Blossom. 

Meteorite and Meekness. By Mr. J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo., for 
liver and whiie pointer dog and bitch, whelped July 19, 1884, by cham- 
yion Meteor out of his champion Vanity. 

Monitor and Meta. By Mr. J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo., for liver 
and white pointer dog and bitch, whelped July 13, 1884, by champion 
Meteor out of Flash LI. (Bang—Pride). 

Maximum and Minim, By Mr.J. W. Munson, St. Louis, Mo., for 
liver and white pomter dog and bitch,whelped July 25, 1884, by Maxim 
(Garnet—Jilt) out of Spinaway (Garnet — Keswick). 

Duke of Britain. By Mr. Charles F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn., for 
red and whi.e s+tter dog. whelped Nov. 5, 1882, by Holt’s Sam (Sam— 
Nell) out of Bailey’s Topsy (Dan—Beauty). 

Dandy Lion, Warwick Il., Lady B., Countess B. and Lady Lion. 
By Mr. A. E. Burche, Washingtov. D. C., for English setters, two 
hike and black ticked dogs, and one black, white and tan and two 
black and white ticked bitches, whelped May 1, 1884, by Dashing Lion 
(Dash II. Leda) out of his Victoria (A.K.R. 1383), 

Lady Glen. By Mr, George L. Wilms, Jersey City, N. J., for liver 
oa white pointer bitch, whelped June 7, 1884, by Glenmark out of 

essie. ; 

Ha; Thoughts, Highflyer, Highlander, Highland Queen, Hone 
Moon Bayt Kirke and Hatta. By Mr. H. W. Hantiveten, Breokiye 

* N.Y., for black greyhounds, three dogs and four bitches, whelped 
July 15, 1884, by his Bouncing Boy (Walton Lad—Cremorne) out of his 
Begonia (Born a Demon—Belle). 

hon 1., Julien I, Vedette, Anno, Alnmorma, Asphodel and Lorraine. 
By the Essex Kennel, Andover, Mass., for orange tawny, whith white 
markings, St. Bernards, three dogs and four bitches, whelped July 29, 
1884, by Caesar (A.K.R. 22) out of Daphne IT. (A.K.R. 489). 

Hazlehurst, pena, Speen, Happy Boy, Harebell, Harle- 

uin, Honey Bee, Handsome Maud and Huntress. By Mr. H. W. 

untington, brooklyn, N. Y., for one red and five black dogs and one 
blue and two black greyhound bitches, whelped Ju y 15, 1884, by his 
posnding Boy (Walton Lad—Cremorne) out of bis School Gir! (School- 

. fellow—Sol-F'a). 

Pilot IT. By Mr. C. L. Schember, Yonkers, N. Y .for liver and white 
and ticked cocker spaniel dog, whelped May 20, 1884, by Pilot (Sam— 
Daisy Dean) out of Beauty (imported Racer—Daisey I1.). 

Dot. By Mr. F. S. Wetmore, Yonkers, N. Y., for liver cocker spaniel 
dog, whelped May 20, 1884, by Pilot (Sam—Daisy Dean) out of Beauty 
(imported Racer—Daisey IT.). 

Beaumont. By Mr. R. T. Greene, Jersey City, N. J., for lemon and 
white pointer dog, whelped June 12, 1884, by Glenmark (Rush—Romp) 
out of Girl (A.K.R. 697). 

NAMES CHANGED. 

ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Tony Lava Rock to Lava Ruck IT. Biue belton English setter dog 
(A.K.R. 291), owned by Mr. I. M. Dewey, New Haven, Conn. 


BRED. 


Se See instructions at head of this column. 

Belle—Faust lI. Mr. H. Clay Glover’s (New York) imported pointer 
bite: Belle to Faust II. (A.K.R, 696), July 13. 

Queenstown—Dan O'Connor. The Milwaukee Kennel’s Club's Irish 
water s iel bitch Queenstown (Barney—Irish Nell) to their imported 
Dan O’Connor, June 21. 

Erin—Dan O’Connor. The Milwaukee Kennel Club's imported Irish 
water spaniel bitch Erin (Connaught Ranger—Quail II.) to their im- 
ported Dan O’Connor, July 4. 

Peggy—Dan O'Connor. The Milwaukee Kennel Club’s Irish water 
spaniel bitch Peggy (Dan O’Connor—Irish Nell) to their Dan O’Con- 
nor. 

Kate O’Connor—Tim O'Connor. The Milwaukee Kennel Club’s Irish 
water spaniel bitch Kate O’Connor (Dan O’Counor—Irish Nell} to their 
Tim O’Connor, July 7. , ‘ 

Lyde II.—Fritz. Mr. John Wanstall’s pointer bitch Lyde II. (Lyde 
—Sport) to champion Fritz (A. K.R. 1351), July 29. 

St. Kida—Beaufort. Mr. H. D. Towner’s (Nyack, N, Y.) pointer 

* bitch ot. Kilda (Dilley’s Ranger—White Lilly) to Mr. C. H, on’s 
Beaufort (A.K.R. 694), Aug. 5. 


ton. Mass. 


Mr. C. S. Wixom, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hawthorn Beil. 


N. Y., to Mr. A. D. Swan, Lawrence, Mass. 


Mr. W. Blockham, same place. 

Pilot II. Liver and white and ticked cocker spaniel dog, whel; 
20. 1884 (Pilot—Beauty), by Mr. J. H. Rushforth, Yonkers, N. Y 
Mr. C. L. Schember, same place. 

Dot. 
more, same place. 

Highland Boy and Harefoot. One red and one black greyhound 
dogs, whelped June 11, 1884 (Doubleshot, A.K.R. 73—Clio), by Mr. H. 
Ww. Huntington, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Dr. P. F. Coe, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


k= See instructions at head of this column. 

Beppo. Black, white ana tan fox-terrier dog, age not given (Quick- 
step. Nippet, A.K.R. 1404), by Mr. H. W. Smith, Worcester, Mass., to 
Miss Mary E. Bigelow, same place. — 

Lady Gien. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped June 7, 1884 
(Glenmark—Bessie), by Mr. W. F. Steel, Piermont, N. J., to Mr. Geo. 
L. Wilms, Jersey City, N. J. 





POT LUCK FROM XFCHANGFS. 


A “droll dog” is @ wag with a funny tale.—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 


The Charlestown (N. H.) Selectmen have paid bounties on 
732 woodchucks this year. 


Fashion is said to be a tax imposed by the industry of the 
poor on the luxuries of the rich. Probably the present fashion 
of keeping big dogs does not benefit the mdusty of the poor 
toavery large extent, but itis certainly a tax imposed by 
the lu of the rich on the convenience of everybody else. 
A dog who is four feet high and as heavy as a man is no 
longer a dog—or, at all eventS, not such an animal as the word 
dog has usually signified in our language, and the sooner a 
progressive tax on such animals, oe for every 
pound over a stone, is imposed, the better for the revenue 
and the public. If people who are fashionable wish to inflict 
their monstrosities upon us let them pay for it, although it 
seems utterly unreasonable that one class of the community 
should be allowed to keep brutes that frighten our children, 
bump up against our wive’s dresses, and jostle us off the 

vement, for any consideration whatever. In Kensington 
Gooden, where there is a public notice that no dogs are ad- 
mitted unless led by a string, I counted some seventy dogs of 
all sizes on Sunday afternoon in ten minutes, under no control 
at all, a fact which shows poy well the view dog-owners 
take of their responsibilities. To use the words wf Horace, 
a dog-owner “Jura —— sibi nata, nihili non arogat armis”— 
that is, a walking-stick if any one comes between him and his 
dog, or remonstrates in any way.—Indignant correspondent 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


Ong in Seven of those insured under the accident policies of the 
Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., in 1883, was killed or injured by acci- 
dent, and received cash benefits.— Adv. 


by the Clifton Kennel, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr, A. Quick, New 
York 


Liver and white ticked pointer bitch, 8mos. old, pedigree 
not given, by Mr. A. E. Burche, Washington, D. C., to Mr. W. H. Hoff- 


erbocker Kennel Club, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr. W. P. Bowers, Clin- 


Harmony. Black greyhound bitch, whelped June 11, 1884 (Double- 
shot, A.K.k. 73—Clio), by Mr. H. W. Huntington, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 


Black greyhound bitch, whelped June 11, 1884 
(Doubleshot, A.K.R. 73—Clio), by Mr. H. W. Huntington, Brooklyn, 


Hard Cash. Black greyhound dog, whelped June 11, 1884 (Double- 
shot, A.K.R. 72—Clio), by Mr. H. W. Huntington, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 


d May 
- to 


Liver coeker spaniel dog, whelped May 20, 1884 (Pilot— 
Beauty), by Mr. J. H. Rushforth, Yonkers, N. Y., to Mr. F. S. Wet- 












opening match will take place at the meeting next September on 
Creedmoor. Eich Governor has been invited to contribute a prize, 
which will be named after bim and shot for in this match. 


CALIFORNIA.—There is much rivalry in California to beat the 
record for 100 shots off hand, at 200yds., now held by Lieut. Kuhnle 
at 457 in the possible 500, and the Shell Mound Park range is occu- 
= each afternoon by ambitious marksmen working up toward a 

tter score. 

FOREIGN SHOOTING SCANDAL.—Bremen and Hanover are 
agitated by the greatest sca:.dal which has ever disgraced their sport- 
ing annals. In the recent Bremen rifle competitions the principal 
= were won by M. Wangersheim, a resident of Hamburg, and 

r. Winter,an American ‘The wonderful regularity and accuracy 
with which these gentlemen made bullseye scores astonished the 
native marksmen, who had never witnessed such marvelous shooting. 
The strangers were envied, and féted like heroes, and coaxed to make 
the grand tour of the different prize meetin They attended the 
rifle competitions at Hanover on Saturday, and there maintained their 
reputation as phenomenal marksmen by taking most of the prizes. 
The scores made on Saturday were so extraordinary as to raise sus- 
picion aneug cere of the defeated contestants, and an investigation 
was made. This has just resulted in the discovery that the big 
records of both Wangersheim and Winter were obtained by collusion 
with the targetmen, who had been bribed to assure certain of the 
prizes to the adventurers. Wangersheim and his targetmen have been 
arrested, and will be oe on trial for fraudulent practices.—For. 
Cor. N. Y. Sun, July 30. 


THE TRAP. 


INTERSTATE CLAY-PIGEON TOURNAMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Permit me through your columns to request that the clubs intend- 
ing to compete in the club-team contests at the above New York City 
Tournament, Aug. 14, 15, 16, will kindly notify me at once, to enable 
me to make arrangements accordingly. Entrance fees can be paid 
the first day of the shoot. 

Sportsmen residing mor near New York ci'y. are respectfully in- 
vited to meet a* the office of the undersigned at 3 P. M. on Mouday 
Aug. 11, with the view of organizing a reception committee, designat 
ing referees, judges, etc. 

t is one of the possibilities of the near future that a team will be 
selected from the contestants at these tournaments—which call forth 
@man’s nerve as well as bis exportne-s as an accurate shot—to be 
sent to England to contest for the international clay-pigeon cham- 


pionship abroad. J. E. Buoom, 59 Murray street, N. Y. City. 


FIELD TRIAL OF SHOOTERS. 


7-2 novelty at the late Chicago clay- pigeon tournament was the 
so-called Ligowsky “walking match.’ In this the pigeons were 
sprung from traps concealed in the tield as the shooter advanced to- 
ward them. The attempt was made to app: oximate the conditions 
of field shooting. The ‘walking match” was a great success, and 
called out much favorable comment, especially from the older sports- 
men present. We learn that similar matches, only on a more elab- 
orate scale and so much more nearly apyroaching the actual condi- 
tion of real field work, will be shot at the mterstate clay-pigeon tour- 
nament in this city next week, Aug. 14, 15 and 16. 

Ten traps will be placed at irregular points in the field, and the 
shooter will be required to fire six shots while advanciug toward 
them—six single birds being -——_ in succession. If the shooter 
fires both barrels at one bird, a hit with the second barrel will be 
scored 4. When he has fired both barrels, he will stop, reload bis 
gun and again advance along a general centralline. The traps will be 
arranged in ‘wo series or fields of five each; three traps in the first 
field will be pulled first, and then three traps in the second field, the 
shooter walking at least 5yds. before the _ of the first trap of 
the latter field. The traps to be pulled will be determined by the pool 
balls and bottie, as will also the number of steps to be taken by the 
shooter before the pulling of traps. 

For the second field, the number of steps must be counted after 
the shooter has advanced five steps since firing the third shot. 
All these numbers will be drawn by a judge and recorded and sbown 
tothe puller only, just before or as the shooter goes to the svore. 
Otherwise present rules to govern. Thi-isa system suggested by 
Mr. J. E. Bloom. It is his opivion that some such means as this is 
requisite to prolong and retain the interest of the spectator, and that 
by its use the sportsman is perfected as a field shot, 




































































NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass., July 26.—Mt. Hope Gun Club weekiy 
shoot on their new grounds: 
; 0010011010011111111111111—18 


B rierce 
i 0001010110000111010011101—12 
00011011111010110011 w 
1000101110001111010011100—13 
0000000010011011110000101— 9 
J Zilch 00000 w 


CINCINNATI, O., Aug.1.—The attendance at the regular weekly 
shoot of the East /nd Gun Club, of Cincinnati, held July 31, was 
small, but those who were on the grounds had a pleasant time. After 
alittle preliminary practice at a few live birds, the traps for the clay 
substitutes were placed, the following scores made. Conditions: 20 


clay-pigeons, 18yds. rise, 5 tra 
re : 01011011011100011100—11 


Wagner 

09010011091010100011— 8 
00111111101111100010— 13 
001011001) 1111001110—13 
10101111111110111010—15 
10010001011010001110— 9 
11100010001011001111—11 

« --11110111001101011111—15 
. .100101111110011 11001—13 
111111101000001 withd’w 
001001110011011 withd’w 


CLINTON, Mass., July 30.—At the recent tornament of the Clinton 
Sportsmen’s Club, at Cunningham Grove, there was a large attend- 
anceof sportsmen. The following are the results of the several events: 

1. Five glass balls—Holden and Deane divided first; Deane, Goodale 
and Poore second; Rugg third. : 

2. Five a and Davis first; 
Whittaker and Hayter third, 

3. Seven glass balls—Holden, Goodale, Whittaker and A. L. Gilman 
first; M. D. Gilman and Hudson second; Rugg and Taylor third; Davis 
and Wright fourth. 

4. Seven clay-pigeons—Bowers and Sampson first: Holden and M. 
D. Gilman second; Webber, Rugg and Whittier third; Whittaker and 
Kinney fourth. 

5. Two men team match, five glass balls—Sampson and Bowgrs 
first; Webber and Davis, Rugg and Goodale divided second, Perry and 
Baudrey third. 

6, Seven clay-pigeons—Whittaker first; Sampson and Kinney second; 
Weboer and M. D. Gilman third. 

7. Two men team match, five clay-pigeons—Perry and Eager first; 
M. D. Gilman and Holden second; Whittier and Whittaker third. 

8. Five clay- pigeons, 25yds. rise—Eager first; Perry and Smith 
second; Whittaker and Bowers third. 

9. Five glass balls and five clay-pigeons—Whittier first; Webber and 
Davis second; Sampson third. 

10. Miss and out, pizeons—Sampson, Perry and Holden. 

The result of a match between the Clinton Club and the Worcester 
South End Club—ten men from each—resulted: Worcester 77, and 
Clinton 62 out of 100. 

WINCHENDON. Mass., July 31.—At the regular meet yesterday of 
the Winchendon Gun Club the members shot at clay-pigeons. The 
following score tells the story: 

James Sutherland....1111011110—8 F F Hopgood 
L F Martin 0101111111—8 FM Brown 
POR DIVE. 6.0 0002s once 1010110011-6 LP Ball 

F E Mann 1011110110—6 Dr JG Henry 


OSBORN HOLLOW, N. Y.—Match shot July 30, between Dr. J. W. 
Booth and S. 8S. Wilcox, of the Booth Gun Club, 50 clay-pigeons, 18yds. 
rise, use of one barrel: 

1110110101 1111010111111101101111111111111111111111—43 
Mr Wilcox 121111111011111111110111111111111111111111111111]1—48 


BRADFORD, Pa.—The Bradford Shooting Club will give a tourna- 
ment Aug. 19, 20 and 21. Prizes, $1,500. Nobody barred. Programmes 
sent by D. T. Seeley, the Secretary. 

RIVERSIDE CLUB.— Topsham, Me., July 31.—Shoot for club badge. 
EE Sh Uc eid oa a cen o¥s Vee os -++0111120111, 01 11 10 11 10-14% 
Gould, AQ... . 1111111111 11 01 11 00—17 
Hall, MC... --0212111111 10 00 01 00—12 
Goud, GH 021!111101 00 0) 00 11-11% 
Eee os veo qheeanaeas 10 11 10 11—16% 
Winslow 1101001101 00 10 00 11—11 
RR Ser 1111121101 10 00 10 11 01-13% 
Cuas. Goup, Secretary. 
NATCHEZ VS. VICKSBURG.—Vicksburg, Miss.. Jul 30.—Five 
hundred spectators.gathered at Newman’s Grove, Vicksburg. Miss., 
yesterday, to witness the second shooting match between the Natchez 
and Vicksburg gun clubs. The shooting was atclay-pigeons, 20yds., 
one trap; and glass balls, 18yds., one trap: 

Natchez Gun Club. 
Clay-Pigeons. 
11111111101111111111—19 
« « eee 1110111111011010011—15 
01111101100011100000 —10 
8 McDowell 11110111101111110110—16 
Bd BOGE... ccces 00110111011 100110111—13 
A W Metcalfe.... ...01111111111111111011—18 
Jos Tuttle 11110111011001110000—12 
Jno A Dicks.... ...11101110101111111110—15 
Vicksburg Gun Club. 
) 8 Se 11111111111111111111—20 
D D Casey 11110110011111111111—17 
seo ie ae ey 00111001101111010011—12 
J M Batchelor 10100111111111101111-—16 
A G Tillman 11119010011111111111—16 
D N Hebron 11111110111111119111—18 
G W Bookout 1110 001111111101111—17 11111111111111111111—20 
H L Foote 10100011010111111001—12 11001101111111111111—17 

Natchez Club, 119 pigeons, 141 balls, total 260. 

Vicksburg Club, 128 pigeons, 148 balls, total 276. 

The judges, Hon. George Marshall, a courtly gentleman of the old 
school. on behalf of the Natchez Club, and Mr. William H. Harvey, 
of Madison, selected by Vickburg Club, with Alderman W, L. Polk 
as referee, announced the result to the throng of excited spectators, 
who received the same with repressed enthusiasm, which broke forth 
into shouts when Capt, Searles proposed three cheers for the sports- 
men of Natchez. The latter received their defeat with a becoming 
grace, which gave emphasis to the sympathy and good feeling which 
their demeanor had already gained for them among those present. 
After the shoot, the team adjourned to the tables spread with a mag- 
nificient repast Mr. Pat. Henry welcomed the Natchez team and 
guests in a gracefulspeech, to which Hon. George Marshall responded, 
at the request of Mr. John A. Dicks, in a pithy address that aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm. The scores as a whole are considered very 
fine by sportsn. en, and the record of Messrs. Auter, Bookout, Casey, 
Hebron and Batchelor, of the Vicksburg Club, is phenomenal, making 
97 out of a possible 100 at glass balls, while Messrs. McDowell, Dicks, 
Griffin, Arrighi and Metcalfe aggregated 94. After dinner, a sweep- 
stakes match was shot, with 28 entries, at 5 glass balls, ties miss and 
out on the tie for the first money, after retiring 40yds. Messrs. Till- 
man and McCree divided first money, and in the shoot off to divides 
pool McCree won. Mr. James Pendleton, of the Natchez Club, won 
second, and the third was divided between Hebron, Myles, Lambden 
and Searles. Then a miss-and-out pigeon match was arranged, and 
Capt. George W. Bookout won on the sixteenth bird. At 7 o’clock 
the train returned to the city, bearing the most delighted crowd that 
ever attended an entertainment at Newman’s Grove.—Mrs. Ippy, 


A PACIFIC COAST MATCH.—San Francisco, July 28.—The most 
important pigeon match that has ever been shot on the Pacific coast 
was decided yesterday at San Bruno. There were &§ entries, at $50 
each, which, with $100 added, made a total of $500; $250 for the first, 
$150 second, and $100 third. Conditions, 40 birds each, 30yds. rise, 
100 fall, and Hurlingham rules. Ben Brown was ailowed to shoot at 
24yds. Ramon Wilson was referee. Crittenden Robinson opened the 
ball with a miss. A howl went up when the champion’s bird—a low- 
flying blue, from the left end trap—escaped, and the rest of the 
shooters all felt easier. They had not, however, much to congratu- 
late themselves upon, as Robinson only allowed one more to escape, 
taking first money, with the remarkably fine score of 38 out of a pos- 
sible 40—the best score that has been made here at the same distance. 
As usual, Robinson had good luck with his birds, one of which was 
within a foot of topping the boundary fence. Still, he shot through- 
out with a coolness and precision that made his seven opponents feel 
considerably blue. Lambert did some really fine shooting, killing 12 
before he missed his 13th—a nasty rising-tailer-—thus making himself 
and Robinson equal scores. At this juncture Robivson got up and 
offered to bet $100 that he would beat Lambert. There were no takers. 
From this point Lambert failed, and finally withdrew on bis 36th bird, 
after making four misses in succession. Ed. Fay, like Robin- 
son, let the first bird get away, as he, for some reason, 
mistook the trap which was pulled, and had to turn right 
around. However, he made up for .this later on, and did 
some fine shooting. Unlike Robinson he got all fast birds but one or 
two, and missed the easiest of them. At the finish Fay’s score stood 
at 36, a most creditable score for a veteran. and a remarkable one for 
a man who only shot from the trap for the first time last season. Fay 
took second money. H.T. Hopper came next. He is a very neat 
shot and handles his gun ina way which shows that his nand and 
eye have been well trained on the quail of his native Sonoma hills. 
Hopper came in for third money, with a well killed string of 35. Pete 
Walsh shot with bad luck, and dropped out on his thirty-ninth bird, 


Whittier second; 


Glass Balls. 
11111111110111111111—19 
01110101011111101110—14 
11111101111111111111—19 
11410111111111111111—19 
00111101111110101111—15 
11111001111111111111—18 
11110111011111111111—18 
11111111301111111111—19 


11111111111111111111—20 
11111111110111111111—19 
10101111110111110111-16 
11111111111111111110-19 
10111111111110111111—18 
01111111111111111111—19 


Wm Griffin 
F W Boger .... 
F J Arrighi 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


witly 22 to his credit. Dorsett, a ‘‘tule duck’’ from the Sacramento 
River, fell early in the fight, pulling out on his nineteenth bird with 
a score of 12. Henry Bassford did some good shooting, but was 
altogether too slow in getting on his bird. Bassford made a score of 
34. Ben Brown brought up the rear and retired on his twenty-third 
pigeon, having missed 7 out of that number. The day was a peculiar 
one tor San Bruno, as the wind blew all day from the southwest. 
During the latter part of the shoot it blew so hard that the birds 
seemed to hesitate about launching forth on their flight. The veteran 
trapper, Rice, handled the ropes, and as usual, pleased everybody. 
There was not a single dispute or wrangle of any kind. 


The Score. 
0111111111111111111111111111101111111111—%8 
-111111111111001110111011111111110000 wn—28 

- -O111111011111101111101111111110111111111—36 
-1101111111110111101111110011111111111111—35 
11101111011101011111101111010withdr’ wn—22 

1110101101110110100 withdrawn —12 
1101110111111111011111111111110010111011—34 

01101110111111110011100 withdrawn —16 

NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 1.—The following is the score of the shoot 

of the Louisiana Gun Club, which took place to-day: 

Five Double Bats. Ten Clay-Pigeons. 
00 10 00 00 10—2 0111101111— 8 
..00 10 00 00 11-3 0110010001— 4 
1001101010— 5 

--10 00 00 11 00—2 


0010111001— 5 
...10 11 10 10 10-6 1111111111—10 
10 10 10 11 00—5 0011100111— 6 
11 10 11 11 11-9 1111111110— 9 
L P Chaudet 10 11 10 11 11-8 
L Cucullu 


1101111011— 8 
MCR SE. oo on cecnmoc cs 10 10 11 00 10—5 


0100001100— 3 
. 1010010001—. 4 

Wm. Mayronne won the rifle, having made the’greatest total in the 
two shoots. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Aug. 2.—There was not a large attendance 
at the grounds of the Malden Gun Club to-day, but those presert en- 
joyed a good afternoon’s sport. Several sweepstake matches were 
shot, with the following result: 

First event, five clay-pigeons—Hopkins and Saunders divided first, 
Brown and Snow divided second, Scott third. 

Second .event, five pigeons (straightaway)—Brown first, Adams 
second, Hopkins and Snow divided third. 

Third event, five pigeons—Snow first, Brown second, Adams third. 

Fourth event, five glass balls—Pratt first, Snow and Brown divided 
second, Adams third. 

Fifth event, five pairs pigeons—Pratt first, Saunders and Snow 
divided second, Adams and Scott divided third. 

Sixth event, seven birds—Brown first, Hopkins and Saunders di- 
vided second, Snow and Pratt divided third. 

Seventh event. three pair pigeons—Hopkins and Shumway divided 
first, Snow second, Goodnow third. 

Eighth event, five birds—Saunders and Pratt divided first, Snow 
second, Lewis and Adams divided third. 

Ninth event, three pair birds—Saunders and Brown divided first, 
Goodnow and Hopkins divided second, Pratt and Scott divided third. 
Rs event, five balls—Brown first, Hopkins second, Saunders 
third. 

Eleventh event, five birds—Hopkins first, Scott and Pratt divided 
second, Snow third. 

Twelfth event, five balls—Hopkins first, Snow and Saunders divided 
second, Brown and Pratt divided third. 

The gold medal was won by Goodnow, with a score of eight out of 


a possible ten. 
Bachting. 


FIXTURES. 


Secretaries of yacht clubs will please send early notice of pro- 
posed matches and meetings. 


Aug. 9.—Boston Y. C., Annual Matches. 
Aug. 11-25.—Quaker = Y. C., Annual Cruise in Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bays. 

16.—Salem Bay Y. C., Open Matches. 

16.—Hull Y. C., Open Matches. 

23.— Boston Y. C., Third Club Match. 

23.—Beverly Y. C., Open Match. 

23.—Beverly Y. C., Nahant Third Championship Match. 

26.—Beverly Y. C., Special, Marbleheaa. 

28.—Quincy Y. C., Fourth Match. _ 

30.—Hull Y. C., Second Championship Match. 

30.—Beverly Y. C., Open Sweepstakes, Marblehead. 
8.—Hull Y. C., Third Championship Match. 
4.—Salem Bay Y. C.. Second Championship Match. 
6.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Special Match. 
6.—Hull Y. C., Third Championship Match. 

11.—Quincy Y. C., Last Race. 

11.—brenton’s Reef Challenge Cup. 

13.—Boston Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 

13.—Boston Y. C., Fall Matches. 

14.—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Cup Race. 

28.—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Harbor Cruise. 
5.—Quaker City Y. C., Closing Review and Cruise. 


W Mayronne 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


EASTERN Y. C.-NEW BEDFORD RACES. 


WE published last week a summary of Bedouin’s victory at New 

Bedford, but the full details of the race are given in the follow- 
ing account from the New Bedford Mercury: 

The weather Monday noon was not promising for an interesting 
race when the yachts of the Eastern Club got under way. The sur- 
face of the harbor was as smooth as oil, and the light sails hung limp 
from the mastheads of the beautiful fleet as it drifted indolently down 
the river. The course decided upon was from a line drawn from 
Clark’s Point Buoy, No. 7, to the regatta committee’s boat; thence, 
leaving North Ledge Buoy, No. 3, on the starboard, to and around 
Lone Rock Buoy off Quick’s Hole, leaving it on the starboard; thence, 
by the north side of Penikese Island to and around the Hen and 
Chickens lightship, leaving it on the starboard, and return to starting 
point, leaving Mishaum Ledge, Wilkes’s Ledge and Great Ledge buoys 
all on port, and crossing a finish line between Clark’s Point buoy, No. 
7, and the committee’s boat. 

Tug Nellie was the judges’ boat, and on board were Messrs. Daniel 
Appleton, George A. Goddard and Edward B. Haven, who acted as a 
regatta committee. 

For a time it seemed as if the race must be abandoned for lack of 
wind. A fine opportunity was afforded for the inspection of the fieet. 
The new schooner Harbinger, owned by J. M. Forbes, claimed con- 
siderable attention from her clean model. She is painted white and 
has a bowsprit simply, with no jibboom. The cutters were also re- 
garded with interest, the Bedouin with her flowing mainsail, and the 
famous little Maggie flying an English flag attracting considerable 
comment. Upon the Harbinger was a party of guests. including 
Frederick Swift, C. W. Plummer, E. W. Hart and Harry Plummer, 
while upon steamer Ibis was Charles S. Randall. Upon yachts Wan- 
derer and Mystery were parties of ladies, and schooner Azalia, which 
came up from Naushon to the regatta, also brought a party including 
Col. Forbes and a number of ladies. 

Steamer Monohansett took about 100 excursionists to witness the 
contest, and all the pleasure craft in the harbor were down the bay. 
The schooners were enveloped in canvas with huge jibs, club topsails 
and huge maintopmast staysails, but no breeze came to fill them. 
After drifting about for more than an hour, away to the southward a 
dark ripple appeared upon the waters and the whistle for the start 
was blown. There was no wind as yet, and the swarm of boats drifted 
by the tug with crab-like sluggisaness. Following is a list of the 
yachts starting: 

SCHOONERS. Racing Mea- 
surement. Allowance. 


74 altar 

2 29 
3 30 
8 30 
5 00 
11 00 
11 37 
15 19 


14 42 
22 80 
25 29 
26 50 


Wanderer, George Weld 95 
Fortuna, Commodore Hovey 
Ruth, Horace Hathaway , 
Gitana, Vice Commodore Weld 86.12 
NR Er 0, ED on 50 00065 n chsh enc epauncvoeeeee 82.96 
Rebecca, George B. Upham, Jr 5 
Meteor, T. L. Park 

Harbinger, J. M. Forbes.. 


Bedouin. Archibald Rogers 
Huron, William Gray, Jr 
Windward, G. O. Shattuck 
Hesper, W. A. Forbes 
Rover, Dr. Dawson é% 30 43 
Maggie, G. H. Warren 39.64 35 40 
The ripple soon rolled along up the bay until it reached the yachts, 
and in a few minutes a good breeze from 8. 8. W. awakened the fleet 
into activity. The Halcyon and Harbinger made a good point eariy 
in the race by standing well over under the shore before standing out 
into the bay. The Ruth made a poor start and seemed to have trouble 
in setting her jibtopsail. Together with the Gitana and Rebecca she 
stood directly across the bay and tacked under Naushon, while the 
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remainder of the fleet worked along under the shore of Nonquitt be- 
fore finally standing across. After the yachts were stretched out it 
was at once epost that Bedouin was the leader. She crept to the 
windward of the entire fleet, and was the first to round the buoy in 

uick’s Hole. The Halcyon was forced to make a short tack under 

aushon in order to weather the buoy, and meanwhile the cutter 
Huron had tacked around it. The Harbinger soon demonstrated that 
she had a right to be considered a dangerous rival to the Halcyon, 
and she seemed to work to windward better. The boats rounded the 
buoy as follows, and to the ensuing table is appended a column giving 
the elapsed time: 


Time. 


” 


Lone Rock. 


~ 
— 
~ 


Wandere 


ReSesses 


SSe3 sssses 
aSKSH SSSsss 
CWlPEDESCS ODE COE9 Co CeCD ce 
BSESSS SPRssses 
SanSek SHSSASsa 
We wwe Fwrwrwa www 
Saess S&SSASSS 


& 
~ 
_ 
So 
_ 
o 


Maggie ceneese SAO 3 20 15 
With sails hauled flat the yachts stood away for the light vessel. 
The cutters evinced their superiority in pointing to windward, and an 
interesting tussle between the Harbinger and her larger rival, the 
Fortuna, occurred, in which the former held her ovn py 
well. ~ The Harbinger and Windward made a short tack under Peni- 
kese which seemed to give them a slight advantage. The wind had 
now freshened to a wholesail breeze, and the cutters were ploughing 
their way along in a manner which delighted the admirers of the deep 
water craft. he Bedouin made a single tack across the bay, and 
coming about she wound off beautitully around the lightship and 
jibed her boom to port. In exactly three minutes an immense spin- 
naker, which hung rearly to the water’s edge, was drawing and she 
boomed along for home, the bell on the lightship ringing her a salute 
as she rounded, while the Monohansett greeted her with several blasts 
of her whistle. It was evident from the outset that Bedouin made a 
mistake in setting her spinnaker to starboard and subsequent events 
proved it to have been anerror. The Huron was forced to make a 
short tack before rounding the lightship, and as she turned her sheets 
were started, her spinnaker boom was lowered. and the sail, stopped 
throughout its length, was hoisted to the masthead. It was sheeted 
home with dispatch, and as the canvas broke out the spectators were 
filled with admiration. The sail was drawing in two minutes. Not so 
fortunate was the Halcyon, who was eleven minutes in setting ber 
spinnaker. The little Maggie rounded next, and natty enough she 
looked as she dashed along, gunwales under. Then came Fortuna at 
her very heels, followed by Harbinger, Hesper, Rebecca, Windward, 
Ruth and Meteor. The Hesper made the quickest time in setting her 
spinnaker, and it filled in one minute after rounding. The sail was 
set to port, which was to her advantage, and on the bottom of the sail 
a large strip was bonnetted on. The time of rounding the lightship, 
with the elapsed time from the start, follows: 
Start. Hen & Chickens. Elapsed. 
5 4 19 35 8 09 


1 09 45 
4 35 00 


5 


Bedouin 


~ 
i 
So 
_ 
o 
co 
& 
s 


Halcyon 

Maggie 

Fortuna 

Harbinger. . 

Hesper... 

Rebecca 

Windward 

Ruth = 
Meteor. . <a 


seusese 
ne Pe 
SALLAes 
SRSSEss! 
we Co Oo Ce Co G8 CO OO 
RSESSSSSE 
sgxseess 


5.19 00 
1 05 15 Not taken. 
With everything drawing the yachts sped along as if driven by 
steam. The Bedouin was forced to shift her spinnaker to the port 
side, as were also some other of the yachts, and as she hauled to the 
northward the after guy was eased until the sail acted as a balloon 
ji. Nothing prettier in the way of a marine picture could be imag- 
ined than the appearance of the magnificent craft as they bowled 
along with light sails pulling like demons. The relative positions 
were unchanged, but it was noticeable how well the Harbinger held 
her own with Fortuna. The Bedouin was the first to poet the stake- 
boat, and she was saluted with blasts from the tug and the Monohan- 
sett. Halcyon was second, with the Huron less than a minute be- 
hind. Then followed Harbinger, Maggie, Fortuna, Hesper, Rebecca, 
Windward, Ruth, Meteor and Rover in the order named. The sum- 
mary follows: 


~ 
8 
3 


SCHOONERS. 
Return. 
6 06 46 
6 18 38 
6 24 00 
617 19 
6 45 O1 
6 40 43 
Not taken. 


Halcyon 
Harbinger 
Rebecca.. 
Fortuna 
Meteor.. 
Ruth 


Wanderer 


Sseses 
Sssss 


SLOOPS. 
5 53 18 
6 18 50 
6 07 07 
6 20 51 


RONIIR 5 ck cacvcran ee 
Maggie 

Sis adesebinsdss aces a 
Hesper 

Windward 6 31 26 

Rover 7 00 00 : 

It will be seen that Halcyon wins in the schooner class and Bedouin 
in the sloop class. Capt. Church of the Nellie acted as pilot for the 
former and Harry F. West for the latter. The race was close and in- 
teresting throughout between the leaders. Schooners Wanderer and 
Gitana did not sail over the course. 


Sss38 
333a 8 


SEAWANHAKA C. Y. C. RACES. 


Vv TITH the object of eucomogne the younger sailors of New York, 

the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. bave held races every sum- 
mer for open boats, canoes and fourth class yachts; but the turnout 
each year seems less and less, this season’s race, except in the canoe 
class, being a complete failure, in spite of the efforts of the regatta 
committee to secure entries and fill all clusses. 

But three boats were ready on Wednesday afternoon last, although 
the weather was all that could be asked for, clear, warm and a good 
breeze, while the tide helped over most of the course. The classes. 
and values of prizes were: Cabin sloops and cutters, fourth class, 
all measuring tres than 35ft. corrected length, $50. Open sloops, first 
class, 25ft. or more in mean length, $40; second class, less than 25ft. 
in mean length, $40. Open catboats, first class, 25ft. or more in mean 
length, $40; second class, less than 25ft. in mean length, $40. Canoes, 
$30. One man was allowed for every five feet of length on deck, and 
one for every additional fractional part of five feet, not including the 
owner; and each boat was manned by amateurs exclusively, any in- 
fringement of this rule forfeiting all claims to the prize. 

The following sails were allowed: Fourth class cabin sloops and 
cutters, mainsail, forestaysail, jib, jibtopsail, gafftopsail and spin- 
naker; gafftopsails extending above the truck but not beyond the 
gaff end may be carried; open sloops, mainsail and jib; open catboats, 
mainsail only; canoes, carry any kind and number of sails, but may 
not use a paddle for any purpose whatever during the race, and 
shifting ballast was prohibited. 

The course was from an imaginary line between the club house and 
stakeboat, thence toa stakeboat near Staten Island shore, bearin, 
about S. S. E. and distant about one mile and two-thirds from clu 
house. rounding it on the port hand; thence to red buoy, No. 18, off 
Bay Ridge, rounding on the port hand: thence to Robbin’s Reef black 
buoy, rounding to port and home, making seven miles. 

The Cruiser, A. B, Alley, and Meteor, W. B. Wainright, were the 
only boats in the sloop classes, and the Fairy in the catbouat classes, 
the latter sailing over in company with the others but not being in 
race. The canoe class was better represented, although many of the 
boats were absent, on their way to the annual meet. The starters 
were: Guenn, A. (. McMurray, 15x31; Siren, R. B. Burchard, 
| 1428; Dot. C. B. Vaux, 14.0430; Psyche, C. K. Munroe, 14.0828; 
| Freak. C. V. K. Schuyler, 16x39. 

With a light wind from the Narrows the sloops gotawzy at. the gun, 
Meteor over at 2:40:51, and Cruiser at 2:42:33, working the slack tide 
down the Staten Island shore to first mark, with a long and short leg. 
Cruiser, though two minutes behind at the start, soon overtook her 
larger rival, an.l won the race a a the first mark, the rest 
having a scern chase, her lead at Buoy 15 being nearly 7 minutes, 
and at Buoy 17,8 mip. 53 sec. At the finish Meteor kept off, and did 
not cross the line, so her time was not taken. Cruiser was sailed well 
throughout the en.ire race, and after her performances _this season, 
= shall look with intererest at the coming races she will sail in the 

St. 

Last year, over the same course, the canoes heid the big boats tc 

Buoy 17, losing in the beat against the tide, but this year they started 





later and, in a good breeze, were not able to hold the large ones. 
Psyche was first away at 3:00:15 under a new balance lug of 5dft., 

Dot at 3:00:50, Freak, 3:01:50, Guenn, 8:01:52, and Siren, 3:02:45. ce 
The beat to first mark occupied some time, the tide still having 
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We publish this week the sail plan of the yawl Windward, the lines of which were given in Forest anp STREAM of Feb. 7, 1884. The interior plans and description will appear next week. 


some force, and the work for first place being very pretty. Guenn 
took the lead, but near the mark Dot overhauled and passed her, and 
was soon off on the long run to Buoy 18, with the last of the flood 
under her in mid channel and a good breeze for a small boat. Guenn 
came second, then Freak and Psyche, Siren having come to grief, 
her lugs, borrowed for the occasion, proving too much for her. At 
Buoy 17, Dot still led, turning at 4:38:15, Guenn being second at 4:44:08. 
After hauling on the wind, Guenn attempted to reef, but the gear giv- 
ing way, was unable to do so, and as she could not carry full sail to 
windward, she made for home, close by, Freak and Psyche rounded 
soon after, and all came down with the tide, now a strong ebb, the 
wind being dead ahead. Dot finished first at 5:22:34. Psyche’s per- 
formance, with new sails, more ballast, and mast stepped in the bows, 
astonished all, and although one of the oldest boats in the club, she 
promises to roll up a racing record equal to her cruising one. She 
was formerly rigged with a jib, the masts being well inboard, but has 
sailed with ba'ance lugs for several seasons with the masts in the 
samé positions. This season, her mainmast has been shifted a foot 
pegs forward, greatly improving her sailing. The full times were 
as follows: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed: Corrected. 
oS ce culeckeasdeaee 2 40 51 Not timed. 
ae 2 42 33 4 18 12 1 30 39 1 2 46% 
CANOE CLASS. 
ME, Socn-ccwonbvaceeea 3 00 00 Did not finish. 
MENS «ai Puan wii ae amselards 3 00 00 Did not finish. 
TE Se cd ee vsitihic.choase 2 00 00 5 22 33 2 22 3 
MID sin'aacccdwescar se ue 5 38 42 2 38 42 
ES cGy Dea nn sadmacons 3 00 00 5 36 28 2 36 28 
CRUISE OF THE YONKERS Y. C. 


AN event which many members of the Yonkers Y.C. are pleas- 
antly anticipating is a cruise up the river to Albany. The yachts 
wil! spread their white wings early on the morning of Monday, Aug. 
18, and sail away for Peekskill, where they will remain over night. 
The State Camp will be visited, and on the following morning the 
fleet will weigh anchor and continue the cruise to Newburgh, where 
that night will be spent. Here the fleet will be illuminated with Chi- 
— lanterns and brilliant lights, and a display of fireworks will be 
made. 

On Wednesday morning sail will be made for Rondout. For want 
of a good anchorage no siop will be made at Poughkeepsie, and the 
inhabitants of the ‘‘Queen City” will have to be satisfied with seeing 
the yachts skim by. On Thursday the prows will be pointed for Hud- 
oa, which, wind and water favoring, will be reached early in the 

ay. 

At this point vhe fleet will be met and welcomed by the AJbany 
Y. C., and escorted to that city. At the capital city the yachtsmen 
will be entertained by the Albany club, and in all probability races 
will be arranged to give eclat to the occasion. 

The yachts which will participate in the cruise will be the Inez, fly- 
ing Commodore Prime’s pennant; Newton P. Quick’s Racket, A. WwW. 
Serrell’s Glance, W. H. McVicar’s Spray, J. Howard a's Ella C., 
Haleyon Skinner’s Hawthorne, John Nesbitt’s Kitty N., John H. 
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Thoron’s Rambler, John Dixon’s Little Spray, and J. W. Goodale’s 
Cutty Sark. 

Invitations to take part in the cruise have been extended to the Col- 
umbia, New Jersey, Harlem, Jersey City and Knickerbocker clubs, and 
the fleet will be augmented by representatives of those organizations. 
Some of the invitations have already been accepted and the owners of 
the steam yacht Elsie V. and the Clarita, of the Columbia Club, have 
sent word to count them in. 


The indications are that the fleet will be a large one, and that the | 


cruise will be in every way a success. The sight of a score of yachts 
bounding along together through the white caps, or idly moving with 
the tide, is a novel one up the river, and the yachtsmen will be the 
sea lions for the time being. 

At Albany the fleet will disband, and the sun-browned sailors will 
return home as best suits their convenience or pleasure.— Yonkers 
Statesman, July 29. 


NEW JERSEY Y. C. OPEN MATCHES. 


HE New Jersey Y. C. have issued the following programme for an 
open match on Oct. 2: 

A union regatta over the club course will be held under the auspices 
of the New Jersey Y. C., on Thursday, Oct. 2, 1884; and hoping to 
make it an event to be remembered by the numerous yachtsmen in 
this vicinity, we cordially invite you to co-operate, by entering any 
and all available yachts and catamarans that wil) conform with the 
classification given below. 

There will be cash prizes for four classes, as follows: Class A, for 
catamarans 30ft. and over, $30; Class B, for all yachts 26ft. and over, 
$30; Class C, for all yachts 21ft. and under 26ft . $25; Class D, for all 
yachts under 21ft., $15. The entrance fee will be, for Class A, $5; 
Classes B and C, $3, and Class D, $2. The starting place will be from 
Bedloe’s Island, and is within easy access of the different clubs in, 
around and near New York harbor; hence, we have great expectations 
of their being a large number of boats entered, and of having a very 
interesting race. Entries are requested to be made at as early a date 
as possible, and, to insure correct classification, please give the meas- 
urement of boats, with name of owner or sailing master, when entry 
is made. Entries close Sept. 30. Communications addressed to E. A. 
S. Barkelew, P. O. Box 880, or 25 Park place, New York city, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. E.W. Ketcham, H.C. Dilworth, E. A. S. | 
Rarkelew, Regatta Committee. 

The start will be 4 flying one across an imaginary line between a 
stakeboat and the dock on Bedlee’s Island. 
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utes toa foot. Ballast—To remain statiouary from start to finish. 
Sails—Catamarans, jib and mainsail; cutters, jib, mainsail, staysail 
and working topsail: sloops 30ft. and over, jib, mainsail and working 
| topsail; sloops under 30ft., jib and mainsail; catboats, mainsail only. 
| Crews—One man to every 5ft., and one additional for a fractional 
part of 5ft. 


} 


| 
| OPEN BOAT SAILING. 


} HE Knickerbocker and Harlen yacht clubs have arranged for an 
| open regatta at Oak Point on Aug. 25, open to all yachts under 
| 35ft. The folllowing prizes will be offered: 

| First class—Cabin boats, under 35ft ; first prize $40: second, $20. 
Second class—Open jib and mainsail boats, over 25ft. in length; first 
| prize, $40; second, $20. Third class—Open jib and mainsail boats, 
| 21 to 25ft. in length; first prize, $40; second, $20. Fourth class—Open 
jib and mainsail boats, under 2ift.; first prize, 25; second, $15, Fifth 
class—Catboats, over 20ft. ; first prize, $25; second, $15. Sixth class— 
Catboats, 20ft. in tlengtb and under; first prize, $25; second, $15. 

| The course for the first four classes will be from Oak Point to and 
around Fort Schuyler buoy and return twice over. Time allowance, 
| two minutes to the foot. The course for the fifth and sixth classes 
will be atriangular one sailed twice over, making fifteen milles in 
all. Time allowance, one and ahalf minutes to the foot. A pennant 
is also to be given to the boat making the quickest time over each 
course, without regard to time allowance. The entrance fee in the 
first four classes will be $5, and in the others $2.50. Entries are to 
be made to Joe Golding, foot of East 124th street, New York. 

The committee is composed of the following gentlemen: Commo- 
dore J. W. Thorp, Harlem Y.C.; Commodore G. R. Hobb. Knicker- 
bocker Y. C.; W. R. Morse, James T. Lalor, J. B. Arnold, W. J. 
Parker, A. Welde, G. R. Rosenquet, Thomas R. Smith and others. 

The races are to be started between 11 and 1 o’clock. 

On Aug. 20, a sweepstakes race will be held at New York, under the 
following conditions: The start, whicn will be a flying one, to take 





place at 12 o’clock, and the race to be sailed over the Centennial 
course—a distance of about twenty miles—on a time allowance of two 
minutes to the foot. The yachts entering are to be classified as fol- 
lows: 

First class—Jib and mainsail, 25 to 28ft. in length. Second class— 
Jib and mainsail, 22 to 25ft. in length. Third class—Jib and mainsail, 


| 19 to 22ft. in length. Fourth class—Jib and mainsail, 19ft. and under. 
Fifth class—Cat-rigged yachts, 20ft. and under. 


Prizes will be awarded the winners in each class, anda valuable 





The Course—For Class A (catamarans) will be to and around buoy 
on Robbin’s Reef, thence to and around Southwest Spit Buoy No. 
844, leaving both on the port hand; returning to westward of Rob- 
bin’s Reef Buoy and to finish at starting line. For Classes Band C, 
same as Class A, except to and around Buoy No. 13, off Hoffman’s 
Island in the Lower Bay instead of Buoy No. 8%. For Class D, same 
as above, except to and around Fort Lafayette, in the Narrows, in- 
stead of Buoy No. 13. 

The rules governing this regatta will be as follows: Measurement— 
Length on waterline and one-half the overhang. Time Allowance— 
Class A, 1 minute; Classes B and C, 2 minutes, and Class D, 144 min- 





—— prize is offered by Mr. George Bechtel to the yacht making 
the best corrected time over the course irrespective of class. 

The Regatta Committee are Messrs. Charles A. Kullman, T. Brown, 
and B. McAloon. The judges will be selected by the boat owners on 
the morning of the race. 


LAKE YACHTING ASSOCIATION.—The race of Wednesday was 
postponed on account of a calm which prevented a finish. On Thurs- 
day it was sailed in a gale which scattered the fleet, bringing several 
to grief and landing the two cutters, Aileen and Verve, in ahead. The 
details of the race will appear next week. 


ATLANTIC Y. C. CRUISE. 


FTER the blow of Tuesday came a rainy night, which stopped 
earner sae fireworks and other amusements. pre for 
the arrival of the fleet at Greenport, and on Wednesday the weather 
was the same. Ai 2P. M., however, it was determined to start for 
Stonington, and a little later, the Agnes, Haze, Wilful and Wivern, 
were under way, being joined, later on, by Thistle, Viola aud Mary C. 
Stella, who had left the fleet at Thimble Islands, also coming up. 
With spinnakers set and a west wind, all stood over for Stonington, 
which was reached at 7:30 P. M. 

Here Enterprise, Venture, Tourist and Phantom were found await- 
ing the others. Aftera quiet night at anchor a meet was held on 
board the flagship; at which it was decided to start at 11 A. M. for 
Newport, and sho-tly after that hour all were under way. The times 
of ing the Breakwater were: 

Thistle 10 44 50 


Stella 
The fight between Enterprise and Agnes was a close one, ending 
with victory for the schooner, after a haid day’s sailing. Under the 
t soutwest wind the yachts carriea their kites until afternoon, 
when off Point Judith they were taken in. Agnes was first in, with 
Enterprise a quarter of an hour behind, the full times being: 
art. Ly ey 
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On Friday. the last day of the cruise, a start was made at 10 A. M. 
for New Bedford, the fleet having diminished to six yachts, the Roamer 
joing them and making seven. A fresh north wind madea uick 
run, Roamer being first all the way. The yachts Roamer, Viola, 
Agnes, Haze, Phantom, Stella and Wilful arrived at New Bedford 
at about 4 1’. M., and on the following day the fleet was disbanded. 


AN IMPROVED SHARPIE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ’ 
There was a good deal of discussion in your paper last year in ref- 
erence to the working of the sharpie as the extreme type of shallow 
boat, and among the disadvantages which were developed in the case 
of mine was a tendency to steer hard and to yaw badly in going free, 
I then said that I intended to remove the balance rudder, which 
seemed to me an abomination, and replace it with one of the tee 
kind, and that in addition I ss on a skag to prevent the diffi- 
culty in steering when off the wind. I had these alterations made 
during the winter, and have tried the boat sufficiently this year to be 
able to report the result. The change has been a benefit in every 
way, and now a pleasanter boat to sail or more comfortable one for 
shoal water can hardly be imagined. We have had some rough 
weather, but she is no more troublesome to handle than any round- 
bottomed vessel of her size, while she has that contempt for flats and 
sandbars which 1s so desirable in most of our inland bays and 
sounds. She works perfectly. There is a boom on the jib, and she 
stays all standing even in the lightest air and forges ahead while 
doing so in a manner that she never did before. Heretofore, when 
we put the helm down she slewed her stern to leeward with a 
force which would almost toss an unwary mariner off her deck. 
Now she shoots up into the wind like a framed vessel. Instead 
of having to throw our whole strength on the wheel, it can be 
moved with one hand, and a single spoke is ordinarily enough at a 
time. I will add that the same change has been made with the Ellie, 
the first large sharpie which was built on this model, and the same 
beneficial results have followed. I hope, therefore, that the balance 
rudder isa thing of the t. except for small, ee bottoms, 
where it works well for the price. itis true that the Heartsease is a 
little slower than she was last year, but that is due to the fact that 
we have rather over-ballasted her, as we expected to do some outside 
work. She is now so stiff that she will carry all sail in half a gale of 
wind. For speed I shou'd reduce ballast even beyond what she pre- 
viously carried. I saw by the Forest AnD STREam of a past issue that 
Mr. Frank Usgood had anticipated me in an experiment which [ had 
on my mind, namely, the use of a keel in his sharpie. I understood 
that he had a keel of 2ft., which, as his boat was over 70ft. long, 
would probably give him quite 120ft. of keel surface beside the center- 
board which she carries as well. I should think such a vessel would 
g0 to windward better than any round-bottomed boat of twice her 
raft. I should like to hear his experience, for results do not always 
bear out anticipations. Rosert B. Roosevetr. 


HULL Y. C. CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES.—The forty-third regatta 
and the first championship race of the Hull Y. C. took place yester- 
day, and, notwithstanding the light air from the eastward, the race 
was very interesting, especially in the smaller classes, as they kept 
well together throughout the race. The first class started at 8:30 with 
the Nimbus ahead, followed closely by the Lillie; in the second class 
the Banneret crossed the line first, closely followed by the Transit 
and Gem: in the third class the Seabird was first, followed by the 
Saracen and the Thelga close behind. In tne fourth class Queen 
Mab crossed the line fir t, as usual, followed by the Amy, Joker and 
Niobe, the Niobe having to recross the line on account of being partly 
over when the gun was fired. In the fifth class the Vivacrospd fret 
followed by Spider, Harriet, Kismet: spray. Myrtle, Rocket, Scamp, 
Wilafire, ina bunch. In the sixth class the Mirage crossed first. 
followed by the Idlewild and E se. At the buoy off Prince’s Head the 
sixth class caught up with the fifth, and at the buoy off Bumpkin the 
fifth caught up with the tailenders of the fourth, first one boat lead- 
ing and then another, the wind changing continually, blowing first 
from the east and then from the northwest. The wind gradually 
died out and made it impossible for the boats to return in time, and 
it was declared no race. No summary can be given, as no time was 
taken.—South Boston Inquirer, Aug, 3. 


A BUSY WEEK.—This week promises to surpass in interest any 
similar length of time in American yachting, owing to the number 
and variety of the events. Monday is the opening of the New York 
Y. C. cruise; Tuesday is the occasion of the Guelet Cup Race, one of 
the first events of the year; Wednesday will probably see the race 
from Brenton’s Reef to Sandy Hook and return for schooners and 
sloops; Thursday is the opening day of the American Y. C. cruise 
and the beginning of steam yacht racing in America; Friday is also 
devoted to steam yacbt racing, and Saturday to boat races between 

achts’ crews at Newport, while the races for steam yachts of the 

ew York Y. C. fur tne Bennett Cups will probably take place the 
last of the week at Newport. The fleet gathered at Lowpoint, includ- 
ing the New York, Atlantic and Eastrrn, is one of the finest ever col- 
lected in our waters, and numbering, as it does, such cracks as Bed- 
ouin, Wenonah, Fortuna, Mischief, Maggie and Oriva, is one of which 
American yachtsmen may well be proud. 


YACHTS FOR SALE.—We would call attention to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Burgess, who offer for sale the cutter Maggie, now 
the Roper, of Mr, Warren, and the schooner Azalea, belonging to 
Mr. J. M. Forbes. Mr. Warren will build a larger cutter and Mr. 
Forbes 1s the owner of the new Harbinger, built last winter. 


Canoeing. 


CaNnoEIsTs are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 
nications of interest. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested tosend to Foresr aND 
Srream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, ete , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forrest anp Stream their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, rxaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
=o - descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
0 the spurt, 


TORONTO C. C. SAILING CUP RACE. 


HE Toronto C. C raced for the all-round sailing cup on Saturday, 
in a single-reef breeze, over a triangular course; total distance, 
miles. Following are the entries and the result: 
Mr. F. M. Nicholson's Sadie N 
Mr. kobert Tyson’s Isabel 
Mr. John L. 
Mr. 8. Mason’s Whimbrel 
Mr. H 


5 0 
There was a bad start owing to the signal nc t being distinctly heard. 
Sadie N, and Boreas led the fleet for two rounds, keeping close to one 
another. When rounding the turning mark, a wave w the Boreas 
against it, wrenching off her side fap, and placing her at a disadvan. 


Fut San AND REEF. 


PRINCE’S LATEEN 


tage in sailing. Sadie N. then took and kept the lead. Isabel, which | 


had been last at the start, gradually won her way to second place. 
In order of time Mr. Neilson was third, and Mr. Arthur Mason fourth; 
but they were ruled out for accidental fouling, leaving the result as 
above. In addition to the cup, Mr. Nicholson wins a spirit-stove, pre- 
sented by Aikenhead & Crombie. Mr. Kerr wins some canoe cleats, 
presented by Mr. Tyson. The time of the three first arrivals at the 
—- was 37min., 384gmin., and 39min., respectively.—Toronto 
lobe. 


HOW TO GET TO THE MEET. 


Ww. copy the following from the Toronto Mail, as it will be of 
interest to canoeists from Canada and the lakes: 

The arrangements for the meet of the American Canoe Association 
at Grindstone Island, near Gananoque, Thousand Islands, from 1st to 
15th August, next, are now complete. The secretary, Dr. C. A. Neidé, 
is in camp op the island, and will be glad to give any information. 
His address is Clayton, N. Y. Membership fee is $1.00, and $1.00 for 
annual dues. 

Railway and steamboat arrangements are as follows: 

Canada Soutbern Railway Co.—Fare and one-third for the round 
trip from any point on their lines to Buffalo, Niagara or Toronio to 
any ony person presentivg a certificate, which can be procured from 
Dr. Neidé or myself. Canoes and kits free if ordinary cars will ac- 
commodate. Tickets will be on sale from now until August 10, good 
to return up to August 20. 

Northern and Northwestern Railway.—One fair for the round trip 
on presentation of A. C. A. membership certificate; canoes and kits 


free. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Ontario Division) and the Grand 
Trunk Railway Co.—One and a third fare for the round trip on pre- 
sentation of certificates; canoes and kits free. Tickets good coreturn 
up to Aug. 23, inclusive. G T. R. will issue tickets to Gananoque, 
Brockville, Kingston or Prescott, as may be desired. 

R. & O. Navigation ae age fare forround trip, meals and berths 
extra; canoes and kits free. Thesteamer Rupert will carry canoeists 
and canoes to Clayton and return for $5, 

Other steamers and railway lines will generally carry canoes free, 
even if they charge full rates for members. Persons not members of 
the A. C. A. will not be allowed to camp on Delaney’s Point. Ice will 
be supplied to members every morning. Plenty of firewood on hand. 
A wharf has been built for the.use of members. The races take place 
on the 12th, 13th and 14th of August. Yours, etc., 


Huau NEILson, 
Toronto, July 28, 1884. Member Executive Committee A.C.A. 
A NEW LATEEN RIG. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Among the ae ingenious improvements in canoe sailing, I have 
seen none to equal a late ir:vention by Capt George Prince, of Bos- 
ton. The Prince rig consists of alateen sail suspended between a 
double mast hinged at the top, with the spreading feet stepped into 
each side of the boat about one-fifth of her length fron the stem. 
The center of the boom is hooked to the forward deck amidship be- 
tween the feet of the spreading mast by a pivot hook; the halliards 
are rove through a single block on the yard and lead up through a 
fore and aft sheave (1) fitted into the head of the mast, thence down 
by the starboard mast and aft tocleat. In a large sail the halliard 
blocks would be double. 

It will be seen that this novel plan of a double mast allows the 
lateen to work as a fore and aft sail when close-hauled, and also as a 
square-rigged sail with the boom extending equally over each side 
when going before the wind with yards square. The Prince rig has 
also a handy contrivance for reefing, which avoids the great objec- 
tion to the lateen in the matter of shortening sail. By a simple brai'- 
ing line within reach of the helmsman the sail can be reefed in ten or 
fifteen seconds. The halliards being also within reach, the sail can 
be hoisted or lowered without letting go the helm. In case of a sud- 
den squall, let the balhards go by the run and the yard falls to the 
deck instantly, the masts and the hfts keeping the yard and all parts 
of the sail inboard. There is no complicated gear; everything is as 
simple and effective as any sail can possibly be. I send you herewith 
a diagram, which will exhibit the novel features of this ingenious 
conthivance and represent it more completely than any description 
can do. In the diagram the boat is 147t. long by 8ft. wide; the yard 
is of bamboo, 18ft. long; the boom is 14ft., the leach 14ft. and the 
mast 11ft. above the deck. 

aa~—Double mast, hinged at top to block. 

b—Lateen yard, jointed. 

c—Boom, jointed. : 

d—Halliards. 

e—Double topping lifts and screweyes. 

—Reef line. 
—Mizzen. 
k—Hinges. 


1—Sheave in masthead. O. J. LAWRENCE. 


MOHICAN C. C. CHALLENGE FLAG SAILING 
RACE. 
TS monthly race for the sailing a prize and champion- 


ship, took place Wednesday, July 30, having been postponed 
from the previous day for want of wind. Wednesday afternoon at5 
o’clock the weather was most propitious, bright and sunny. with a 
moderate canoe breeze from the south. The course up the river and 
return was therefore decided upon. The conditions of the race are 
as follows: Sail limited to 75ft., ballast limited to 75lbs., course about 
8 miles triangular, or to windward and return or equivalent. 

The start was made with a one-minute warning, and the five canoes 
entered crossed the line before the wind, Lasca leading, at 5:28. The 
entries were: Rushton Ellard, Class B.,G. H. Thacher, Jr.; 
Thetis, Lansingburg , Class B, P. M. Wackerhagen; Snake, Rushton, 
Class B, R. W. Gibson; Marion, Rushton Grayling, Class A, R. S. 
Oliver; Annie O., Everson Shadow, Class B, H. L. Thomas. None 
carried ballast. In the order named they went up the river well 
together, the Annie O. drawing grauually ahead to third place, and 
the Snake falling back to the last. The buoy was rounded first by 
the Lasca, Thetis next, then Annie O., Marjon and Snake, ail withina 
few feet interval. On the beat back there was a good dea! of varia- 
tion in the lead, the wind veered occasionally, and gave now one, now 
another a favorable lift or a set back. Annie O. held her position well 
during the first tack or two, and then suddenly came to the front. 
She carried only one lateen of 511¢ft., while all the others had the 
new reefing mainsail of settee shape, and dandies, and the Lasca and 
Snake carried jibs in addition. 

The Snake was much out of trim, having had to discard her usual 
dandy and use a borrowed smaller sail to get within the 75feet. With 
a lee helm and poor staying qualities she did her best. The Marion 
showed to great advantage. The wind and water were just to her 
liking, and she carried her smaller sails (60ft ) upon her 28 mches of 
beam with a good effect, which was very satisfactory to her crew. 


But the lesson of the race was given by the Annie O. That single 
lateen could set flatter and eat up closer into the wind than the bat- 
ten2d sails, and so long as the steady breeze holds to just the right 
— so that no reefing or furling or other maneuvering is in 

emand, there is without doubt no smarter sail. It seems that when 
the boom is hauled in close the yard comes up too, notdr by the 
tension of the sail, but pushed up by the leverage of the hinge con 
nection with boom, so that it (the yard) forces the peak up to the 
wind instead of being dragged by it as is the case when the yard is 
not directly connected with the boom. This was the Snake’s experi- 
ence at Stony Lake, and is thoroughly confirmed by this event. 
Theories part, the fact was that the Annie O. came in first, crossing 
the line at 6:14. Thetis second, at 6:14:30. Then an interesting com- 
bination oecurred. The Snake on the starboard tack met the Marion 
on the port tack, both close-hauled and very near to the line, and 
right abeam on the port side of the Marion came Lasca. It was as 
nearly as ible an even possibility as to which should get third 
place, except that the Snake had the right of way. But the Marion 
could not go about unless the Lasca should do so first, and | asca did 
not see the Snake or the situation quickly enough, so, all being in a 
bunch and a collision imminent, the Snake luffed up and retired to 
= rear. Lasca crossed third at 6:15:40, Marion 6:15:42 and Snake at 
From start to finish the race was extremely close and exciting, and 
it served to show that unless the weather 1s heavy, a limited sail area 
is a good way to handicap the bigger boats and give all sizes and rigs 
an opportunity to compare merits. And it has warned us not to for- 
get altogether our old friend, the lateen. Why cannot it be made to 
reef in a practical manner? 


RACINE CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will some of the owners of the Raeine Seehegive me their opinions 
as to the best boat of that manufacture for around work in Jake 
and river. with any suggestions as to alteration in rigging, etc ? 

And has it not been found that that they are capable of carrying 
more canvas than is shown 1n their catalogues? I would like t& see 
more articles on this subject in your columns, and no doubt there are 
many canoeists who could give valuable suggestions for the benefit of 
those of us who contemplate purchasing a canoe. 


THE GALLEY FIRE. 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 


CHOWDER AND FISH. 
T° make the chowder, you will want the following ingredients: 
One-half a peck of clams in the shell, one quart of potatoes 
thinly sliced, a two-inch cube of fat salt pork, two onions, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half a teaspoouful of white pepper, one large 
tablespoonful of butter, one quart of milk, two eggs, eight or.ten but- 
ter crackers. Clams in the shell are always beiter for chowder, as in 
opening them yourself you save all the clam liquor. Dip and wash 
your clams to get all the sand from the shells, washing them in salt 
water. Open them by steaming. Put themina large kettle with 
half acup of water, just enough so keep those on the hottom of the 
kettle from burning, and set them over the fire. When the clams 
have opened take them out with a skimmer, and when they are cool 
enough to handle, take the clams from the shell, remove the thin 
skin, cut off all the hard black end, and cut the “leather strap ’’ as the 
connecting membrane is called, into small pieces, leaving the soft 
, whole. Use an old pair of scissors to cut them. Let tre clam 
quor settle, and pour it off carefully. Use half water and half clam 
liquor for the chowder. Cut the pork into very small bits. and fry; 
remove the scraps, then fry the onions, which have been thinly sliced, 
in the hot fat; add the clam liquor and water, and when this is. boil- 
ing, putin the potatoes, which shaJl have been peeled, sliced, and 
soaked in cold water. Wken the potatoes are tender, add the season- 
ing and the clams. When the clams are hot—boiling would harden 
them—put in the hot milk and crackers, and just before serving, after 
the kettle is off from the fire, add the ezgs well beaten. 

Whatever else you may forget in selecting your camp stores, don't 
— a good supply of crackers, cheese and chocolate. Crackers are 
easily carried, always ready, and enter ] eee into the composition 
of a good many dishes. They are a necessiiy fora chowder. Butter 
crackers are good for nearly every purpose, but from the endless 
variety now made every taste may be suited. Cheese contains ali 
the elements of food but starch, and that the crackers supply; so, 
if you have crackers and cheese in plenty, you will not starve, no 
matter what else youlack. Except for those who have some weak 
ness or idiosyncrasy of the digestive organs, cheese is nourishing and 
healthful. little of it will satisfy the cravings of hunger, and give 
force and strength sufficient for hard work or protracted fasting. 
Chocolate also has wonderful sustaining power, and a cake of sweet 
ened chocolate is a good traveling companion, 

One of the favorite modes of treuting fish, especially the salt-water 
fish, cod and haddock, is to make 1t into a chowder, as that is easily 
done, and is a palatable dish to most persons. To make a successful 
chowder, clean thoroughly and skin the fish; as the average weight is 
about five pounds, the proportions given are for a fish of that size. 
Remove the bone and cut into small pieces. Pare and slice one quart 
of potatoes and put them tosoakin cold water, Fry four slices of 
fat salt pork, cut imto fine squares, in the bottom of the 
kettle in which the chowder is to be made. They must be 
slowly fried until the fat is all out of the pork and it is crisp and 
brown, but great care must be taken not to let it burn. as a!l the work 
will have to be done over again, since the chowder would be spoiled 
pA tne scorched taste which would communicate itself to the whole 
dish. Skim out the pieces of crisp pork and put into the hot fat two 
onions sliced and peed ere eover with boiling water and cook ten 
minutes; add one tablespoonful of salt, one-half a teaspoonful of pep- 
per and a tablespoonful of butter. After seasoning in this manner, 
put in the fish and cook eight minutes. Add one quart of hot milk, 
and one heaping tablespoonful of flour wet in cold water; if you hap- 

n to have a small saucepan with you, which you can set over the 

e, you may cook the flour and butter together by melting the butter, 
and when it is bubbling stirring in the flour until it is perfectly smooth 
before adding it to the chowder, or, if you prefer, you may omit the 
flour altogether, and add two , which should be well beaten and 
added to the chowder after it has heen taken from the fire. This 
makes the dish more delicate than when it is thickened with flour, 
although a hungry party would not disdain it, whichever way it was 
cookea. Toast a dozen crackers before the fire and serve with the 
chowder. At home orin camp, this chowder or the clam chowder is 
a great success,—Boston Herald. 


A CANOE AUCIDENT.—Accidents to canoeists have been very few, 

ly as sO Many young boys are interested in the sport. The 
following account of a fatal one, copied from the Cork, Leland 
Constitution, only shows that young children should not be ti . 

alone on the water. ‘‘A very sad accident occurred to-day in the river 











off the gag works and the Lime Kiln Point. A canoe containing two | thril incidents this voyage rivals the other eighteen, but thanks to | that the is not tag od em yeas mean as a “‘strictly private’’ 
bréthers, Cecil and Louis Platt. sons of J. J. Platt, United States Con- | the skill, experience and personal bravery of their oe, Soy. one. Write to Jerome le, Worcester, Mass., the manager of the 
sul for the Port i an was poet and i. — Sownce ae —— coaenee of ne Stevens, — = Morse, — — company. 

two young gentlemen, from the information can ered, | safely. e question lately been y many w er re-|  MrromELL.—' t h (Balés 
started on a little sailing expedition some time after 11 eSiock in | sults of the Greely exhibition were worth what they cost in hardship tes), so called te adoen =] tag meen ey nts gy ee 
what ap to have been a badly constructed canoe, measuring in fin ray. It is common in tropical parts of the Atlantic and occasion- 


length eight feet and not more than nineteen inches wide. In this 
frail craft a mast was , and a sail about the size of a large 
ket handkerchief was attached thereto by a miniature yard: 
Rover embarked, the occupants used the paddle as a steering ap- 
paratus; but it appears, although no person actually saw the acci- 
dent, that the canoe became unmanageable and the squally northwest 
wind which was blowing at the time took effect on the sail that was set 
and capsized-the tiny craft, poses the two occupants into the 
water. The boat must have immediately righted itself again as, fortu- 
nately for the survivor, alaborer wh» was working in a field not far 
from the river where the fatal event occurred, saw the catioe upright, 
but deep in the water, as if she had been half full. This Jaborer, named 
McCarthy, noticed that there was no one in her, and saw two caps 
floating in the water close by. He immediately with another man, 
named Flanagan, proceeded to the strand, and there saw floating 
five or six yards from the shore a body, which proved to be Ceeil Platt, 
aged six years. McCarthy waded to the apparently lifeless lad,and after 
bringmg nim on snore, discovered life, ana soon after, with the valuable 
assistance rendered by Mrs. Curtis, the child’s condition improved, 
every want being supplied at Mr. Donaldson's residence, where Mr. 
Downing quickly arrived. TLe little fellow is now progressing favorably. 
A diligent search was instituted for the elder brother, who was aged 
nine years, which proved futile until half past one o’clock, which 
would be about an hour and a half after the occurrence, when Head 
Constable Courtenav and a party while searching in a boat discovered 
the body lyine io six feet of water. The lifeless remains were at once 
taken home to the bereaved family. It is needless to add that the 
most heartfelt sympathy is felt for Mr. and Mrs. Plaut by the mhabit- 
an s of the town.” 
DOWN THE RICHELIEU.—Ex-“ommoilore Alden, the father of 
American canoeing, has returned with his party from his nineteenth 
personally-conducted tuur down the Richelieu. For danger and 


route. 


way. 


N. N., Philadelphia.—Write to 


train pigeons for the crap. 


can furnish it. 


and privation, and the same question may be asked in regard to these 
cruises. Valuable as the results must be to science, the dangers in- 
curred by the venturesome cruisers are too great, and we hope that 
next season their friends will persuade them to choose a less perilous 


THE A. C. A. CAMP.—Canoeists are arriving from all points. and 
many are now in camp. Pittsburgh and Warren, Penn.; 
Conn.; Springfield, Mass.; New York city and Roch 
Peterboro, Deseronto and Brockville, Canada, all have del 
New York C. C. left on the 3d via New York, Ontario 


CHICAGO C. C.—The races set for July 26 were 
count of a heavy storm which prevailed during the day. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M, M.S., Excelsior, Pa.—1. Suckers will not take bait. 
lieve it to be. 3. We know of no book that will instruct you how to 


H. W. A., Pottsville, Pa.— Will you 
obtain a lot of young trout for stoc 
Write to James Annin, Caledonia, N. Y. 

B. T. S., Rock City.—Please inform me of the best work on fish 
hatchery and trout raising, and where to get them and the 
Ans. Get “Domesticated Trout,” 


B., Concord, Mass.—Can you tell me whether the ew 
- goes west on a special hunting car from ‘Worcester 
private one or is there a chance for an outsider? 


ally its our coast in summer. 


J.T. McK., Albany.—Do you know of any physicians in [owa or 
Nebraska that are fond of sport that would be inclined to give a 
brother a few days good shooting during bis vacation in August, Ans. 
We —— me that there are many such, but must confess inability to 
name them. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, Detroit, Mich.—In your issue of March 29, 
you have an article on amateur photography and give formula for 
developer. Please give me information in reg: to mixing the 
chemicals to make developer. 1. Whether hot or cold water is used. 
2. If filtered. 3. What scale is used. 4. You say 90 3, 200 parts, 
etc., is this weight or measure? Ans. 1. Cold water. 2. Not necessary 
to filter. 3. Apothecary weight, Pi rtion as follows: In one bottle, 
16 drams pure carbonate of potash, ounces of water. In another 
bottle, 4 drams ha acid, 1 1-12 ounces of sulphite of soda, 
dram citric acid, 2 ounces water. 4. Take from 40 to 60 drops of eac 
to 3 ounces cold water, soak your plate in cold water for from 8 to 5 
minutes, then pour it off and apply the developer. 


SusqueHanna, Wrightsville, Pa.—Which is preferable for carrying 
loaded shells in the field and over hills, a belt or a vest? Give your 
reasons. Which is the er way of crimping shells? Is it gen 
done by hand, if so, please give me instructions to perform th 
properly. Ans. 1. We prefer a vest; it. distributes the weight more 
a One is apt to tire of the belt before the long day's rome: 
and sometimes we have known it to lead to colds in the on of 
waist. 2. Paper shells may be crimped by pressing in the ends b 
hand; but there are numerous simpie mechanical contrivances w: 
crimp much faster, more rapidly and better than can be done py 
hand. Instructions for their use accompany the machines which are 
to be seen in the gun stores and are described in the catalogues of 


sporting goods dealers. 


‘ord, 

N. Y., and 
tes. The 
Western 


ester, 


ned on ac- 


Chas. Gilchrist, Port Hope, Ontario. 
2. We be- 


please let me know where I can 
‘ing a stream and how? Ans. 


rice? 
by Livingston Stone, price $3. We 
that usu- 
a strictly 
Ans. We believe 








UMPHREYS 


LOMO niNARY. 


TEMSPECIFICO 


_JR TIE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
. , SHEEP, DOGS, HOG 
WOREES.CATTL RTH 208 BOCs 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 

athic Veterinary Specifics have been used b; 

armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable an 

urfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’¢ Hi romes 
and Menageries, and others han st 
With perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (3 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

ia" Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILIT 


HUMPHR } Vital Weakness and Pros- 


tration from over-work or 


indiscretio is radically 
and promptly E T 

Been in use 20 years, | 

—is the most success- 


No. by it, 
fulremedy known. Price $1 per vial, or 10, ‘and 
large vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 
oot pt of price. Humphreys Homeo. Med. Co, 
. Ulast, jogue free.) 109 Fulton 8t.. N.Y. 


FLIES for the 


illustrated catalogue. 





IWMAIN TE FISHIN G. 


We have given particular attention this season to the manufacture of Rods, etc., 
for Maine fishing, and we have taken great pains to obtain the most KILLING 


different waters in that State, including the celebrated patterns of 


the late LORENZO PROUTY. 
We also beg to call the attention of sportsmen to our new light-weight Fishing 
Jackets, made of a new and absolutely waterproof material. 


Price $7.00. 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for our 180-page 


ABBEY e& IMBRHRIEBE, 


Manufacturers of 


Eine EFE*ishingag Tackle, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





SILK WORM GUT. 


=. GATASA, 8385 Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 

Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 

Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to fine, $5.00. 
For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. 


Fishing Tackle. 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Arti- 
ficial Baits 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





S. ALLCOCK & CO., 


Fish Hook, Fishing Tackls Mfr's, 


REDDITCH, ENG, 






OPEN EOE Oe 
] —E.5. 


Extra-Strong Spring Steel 
Dbollow=Point 





us 
ie S . Alleoek & Co. 
Trade Mark REDDITCH. 
No. __ Ringed . . 100. 
UH aa a 

Hooks made of the best Spring Steel, Swivels, 
Phantom Baits, Patent Standard Fiy Book, Patent 
Waterproof Lock Joint, Trout Rods, Patent Spring 
Hook Swivel. All descriptions of Fishing Goods, 
which can be had through all wholesale houses in 
the United States. 

AWARDS: Gold medals at Paris, Berlin, Nor- 
wich, Wurzburg and Calcutta, and the highest 
awards at Sidney, Melbourne, Adelaide. South 
Africa, Toronto, London, and other exhibitions, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Flies for all Waters. 


Special patterns tied to order 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELE 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 








JOSEPH PLUNKETT, 


(Successor to R. SHEPHERD,) 


Importer and Manufacturer of Eng- 
lish Brass and Iron Bed- 
s8teads, Adjustable Fol ling 
Chairs, Folding Beds, Baby 
Carriages, tc. Also , 
all kins of Bedding 
and Mat- 













Trade eee, Mark. 


Whereas, It having come toour notice that some 
ge house, to 
ends, and to attempt to damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 


tresses and British public that such reports are utterly 
constant y LS false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
on hand we . eraployed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
and made == = world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
to order == rs of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 

" a J approach ours, which are to be obtained from 





112 West 14th Street, New ¥ ork. 


the most respe¢table wholesale houses in the trade. 
Signed, R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. 
Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 


Eaton’s Rust Preventor. 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU 
MENTS. Specially omnes for salt water shooting. 
For sale at all principal gun stores. Western 
wade aes dy E. E. EATON, 53 State street, 
Chicago, Ill. Cannot be sent by mail. 





PECK & SNYDER’S 


Celebrated Tennis Balls 
and Bats. 





Our new Frankim Bat 
cannot be surpassed. Price 
$5.50. Weare sole makers 
of the s.c,ulation Ball, adopted by the U.S. N. L. T. 
Association, 4 p: il 5, 1881, and by the Intercollegiate 
L. T. Association May 7, 1884. The Playing Rules of 


Lawn Tennis, with complete catalogue of our popu Manufactured solely by 
lar goo’is, by mail, 10c. stamps. GO. B. EATON, 570 Pavonia Avenue, 
ECK & SNYDER, 126, 128, 180 Nassau st., N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. 





ain their own unworthy | 


SAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Fine F°'ishinege Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 

Brass ag hy Reels with Balance Handles, first ge fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; t., $1.75: 800ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.28; 600ft., $2.50. any. of the above Reels with Drags, 
% cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, ds., 50 cts. ; ds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, _—— Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 bg om doz.; tre’ le, 80 cts. per doz ; put up one-half dozen in a 

ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black ss Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double 

wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz, Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
= of hooks, leaders, e.c., sent by mail on receipt of price in money orstamp, Send stamp for 
catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. Je F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 
Ee YWTMN Oo cH ’s 


Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 
\ MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin phable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier —- as owing to the thin metal. inside diameter is poy two gauges larger. Load 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than Fauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO.,, Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


GUNNING GOAT. 


Edge of game pocket turned up to 
show the net bottom, which permits 
ventilation, drip and distention. 

Right and left sides alike. 


Corduroy Coat......... 

- Vest 
Trowsers. 
Linen Duck Coat.... 


“ 








OUTSIDE, INSIDE. 


an 
= 
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Pants. 
Cotton Duck Coat... 


“ 


Cap of Suey 
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“ 
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Sent everywhere in the United States on 
receipt of price. 


HENNING, CLOTHIER, 


410 Seventh Street, 
WASHINGTON CITY. 








E—Exit from game pocket. 
F—Entrances to game p.cket. 
G—Net bottom game pocket. 
H—Game pocket. 


A—Openings to game pocket, 
B— Pockets for empty shells. 
C—Pockets for loaded hells, 
D—Pockets for caps, etc. 
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88 FOREST AND STREAM. 


PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with balance handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft.. $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; GOOFt., $2.50; 750ft., $2.75; 900ft , $3 Nickel plating 
and Drags extra. Brass Click Reels, 25yds , 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., 85 cents.; 80yds. _ Kiffe’s 
Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 ——_ doz. ; treble, 30 cts. per 
doz. Single Gut T: out and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double Twisted 
Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; 4 length, 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15 cts.; extra heavy 4-ply, 
4 length, 25 cts. Trout Flies, 50 cts. per doz.; Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Samples of our goods sent 
by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hal. OPEN EVENINGS. 


OUR NEW MODEL 


a THREE BARREL 
GUN. 













GUN CLEANER. 

The only Cleaner that will thoroughly clean a gun 
barrel, doing the work equally well in choke bores 
without adjustment. Will do the work quicker and 
better than all other implements, for the purpose, 
combined. Price, $1.25. By mail, 10 cents extra. Ask 
your dealer for it, Discount to the trade. Circular 
J. C, PETMECKY, 












(Ave. 7, 1884. 


J. N. DODGE, 


276 and 278 Division street, Detroit, Mich, 


Manufacturer of Decoy Ducks of all kinds. First 
quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7: third qual. 
ity, #5. Also geese, brant, coot. swan and sni 
decoys. Duck and turkey calls. Decoys made like 
any pattern furnished, without extra charge, 
Large stock. 


BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS 














PRICE, $75 TO $250. _ 


















~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 lbs. weight. The rifle is perfectly accurate. 


I.C. SMITH, Maker, Syracuse,N.Y. 


UP & MC’S FISHING SUIT, 


DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 














THIS 


d 4 
UPTHEGROVE Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 


AND Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 

M cLELL AN pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 

5 dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successfu 

- day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 
Valparaiso, Ind. you. postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure 





The American Arms Co., manufacturers of the Fox patent double guns, are now running their entire 
gun machinery on the single semi-hammerless guns and their new double-action extracting pistols, and 
will make no more double guns at present, except on orders, at full prices. The undersigned, havin, 
purchased all their stock of Fox guns. some 300 in all, of the various grades, No. 5 list and above, wi 
offer them to sportsmen—“‘first come, first serve’’—at 25 per cent. discount from the regular list while 
they last. Here is an opportunity to purchase a fine gun at an unprecedentedly low price. They are all 
warranted of the finest qualities in every respect, and cannot be duplicated when this lot is exhausted. 

Orders may be sent as usual to the AMERICAN ARMS CO., or to F. H. RAYMOND, Treas- 
urer, 103 Milk Street, Koston. Will be sent C. O. D. for trial and examination. 


Sportsmen’s Wear. 


85 00 





No. A 1, Barnard Capvas Shooting Coat, - 
No. .. se “es oé os 2 400 
No. 2, a x - = - 2 50 


“ “ 


No. 3, “ es 1 %5 

For sale by all gun and sporting goods dealers. Ask for them; 
= that our trade mark is on the lining. They are the best: take no 
other. 

We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pants, Vests, 
Waterp:oof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Carryail Bags, 
Gun Cases, Cartridge Bag:, Shell Boxes, and every de- 
ser:ptien of goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, 
Corduroy and Waterprocf Leather. 


Illustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free 
upon application. 


GEORGE BARNARD & CO., 108 Madison St , Chicago. 


EASTERN AGENCY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N. Warts, Manager. 


A Lotion for Sportsmen, Excursionists & Others. 


Protects persons using it from the attacks of MOSQUITOES. 
BLACK FLIES, and other insects, and from SUNBURN and the 
disagreeable effects of exposure to the weather. 

It is beneficial to the skin, and has no disagreeable odor; is color- 
less and cleanly, not staining the finest linen, and washes off 
readily on the application of soap and water. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THOS. JENNESS & SON, 12 West Market Sq., Bangor. 


Sold by the leading dealers in sporting goods throughout the country 
Price, 50 Cents Per Bottle. 
N. B.—When ordering please mention this paper. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman’s Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“WW imTGe SHOOTING” 


Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and loading the modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 
directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and quails. ; 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. a 
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free. 
Wholesale Dealer in Guus, Fishing Tackle, etc., Aus- 





Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 


the highest prizes at every exposition where ex- * 
hibited TRIED AND PROVED. Carriages and Harness 








For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 


Elastic Heel-Plate for Shotquns, Hunting & Military Rifles 


Oh ep 
TARGET BALL Co badge sent te any address for $3.00. The Moyer ‘Ball 
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tin, Texas. CLOTH, CHECKS, 
THE Cues, Cue Chessmen, 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. Tips, Dice, Keno, 
Successors to THE J. M. Brunswick & BALKE Co. | QHALK, Ete., DOMINOES, 


and THE H. W. CoLLENDER Co. 


PLAYING CARDS, Ete. 


Ivory, Shell, and Pearl Fancy Goods, 
TOILET SETS, CANES, FANS, Etec. 
| Repairing done. Ten-Pin Alleys built and estimate 








w "a tE ROOMS : od. 
860 Broadway, New York. 
Market @ Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. F, GROTE & CO.. 114 E. 14th st., N, ¥ 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. km A ES RENNIE IRR RRS AIT 
1134 Market Street, Philadelphia. JOHN MOooRs.s, 


367 West Baltimore St., Baltimore Ot 





Send for Circular | Of all Descriptions. Substantial, Serviceable Work, 








Of Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
P : ? " ‘*BUSINESS”’ Leather Top Buggies and Phaetons......... $100 up 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. FISHLINES. | Rockaways and Depot Wagons.. ........... 100 up 
Braided from the very ust silk. Manufacture? pi : — ig Pa ca a =e 
» SU i ne ndsome Surr e r | eee 
EEE SOE. only by E. J. MARTIN, Ro: kville, Conn. Coupes and Coupe Rockaways..<- 0.21. 250 up 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. Top f per” Me st oe pase sc cos 125 up 
sia WALLACEK’S | Road and Village Carts, Road Wagons, Sulkeys, etc. 
| oo Excellent Light Buggy Harness.............. $10 wy 
| Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 1 Grocers’ and Delivery ; P 
7 ry Harness. . «ee See 
Map of the Adirondacks. Light Double Harness... -... ... oe 35 up 
PI Is siic psec vnsece ictus rege ox dees 22 up 





And Horse & Stable Requisites of all Kinds. 
57 & 59 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, 


IN CLOTH COVERS. PRICE $1.00. 











SEND FOR CIRCULAR. SOLD BY ALL GUN DEALERS AND WHOLESALED BY 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York City. 


AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
TraE WIiCHoOoxLs 





Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 





INTER-STATE CLAY PIGEON TOURNAMENT 


Under the auspices of the 


Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co., Cincinnati, O., 


At Metropolitan Base Ball Park, N. Y. City, Aug. 14, 15 & 16. 
(Cor. First ave. and 107th st., via Third ave. Elevated R.R.) Admission 25 cents. 

For full programme, etc., send to above Company at Cincinnati, or at 59 Murray street, New York City. 

HEADQUARTERS: ASTOR HOUSE, EUROPEAN PLAN, 





PATENT BREEOH & MUZZLE-LOADING 


Yacht Cannon, 


Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches in length, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Ct. 


Also Mfrs. of Shelton Auxiliary Rifle Barrels, Combination Sights 
and Cartridge Grooving Muchines. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


TARGET BALLS AND BALL PIGEONS. 


New and Superior to all others. J : 
Sample barrel of the New Ball and a handsome silver 5 3 ou Ty) Ny 







rs 


Pigeon”’ and trap will be ready about April 15. Trap, $15; 
Pigeons, $18 per Any club desiring to test the new bati 


> N * 
thoroughly we will send 1000 for $5, after which the regular v E 
price will be inflexible at $9 per M. Card’s latest balltrap, pa 


the =. we guarantee and recommend, and 1000 balls for i, 





e trap in exchange for your old ball trap and $6.50. 


$14. 
TARGET BALL AND BALL PIGEON CO., Lockport, N, ¥. 


Send for circular. 


Fragrant Vanity F'air 
AND 


Cloth of Gold 
CIGARETTES. 


Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. If you do not use them,-a trial will convince © 
you that they have no equal. Two hundred millions sold in 1883. 


183 First Prize Medals Awarded. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


ANGLING TALKS.) DEER HUNTING. |DOG TRAINING. 


By GEORGE DAWSON. By 8S. T. HAMMOND. 
JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. H® was a promising puppy, and when you turned him 


NGLERS have a fashion of indulging in reverential ref- over to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
erences to Izaak Walton as the great and only writer BY and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is | bound to make “‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
on their pastime. The truth is that in these later days many always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book | soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
a man has discoursed on angling more felicitously than Wal-- | on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America| the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
ton ever did or could. George Dawson was such a writer. | discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals | together, and you saw that the animal's spirit was broken 
His Angling Tulks are about bass, grayling, brook and sea | and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an | and it would take asteam calliope to make him mind. Now this 
trout, and salmon fishing, and his descriptions and anecdotes | enthusiastic sportsman who has had a wide experience and | could not have happened if you had been wise enough to buy 
of the famous anglers with whom he fished are worthy of | has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting | a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure moments 
Christopher North. By and by, when this book is twenty-| game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a | trained the dog yourself instead of having him broken by some 
five years older, it will be sought as one of the classics of | perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The | one else. We are selling edition after edition of this book, 
first edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing dogs for 
| work in the field. 








angling literature. Did you ever see a copy of it ¢ 





os 


Price, 50 Cents. Price, $2.50. 
sent postpaid by the F*orest and Stream Pub. Co. 


PLEPER’S PATENT B. Ls. GUNS 
LEAD THE MAR ESET: 
= {¢ THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


ARE REMARKABLE. 


BOTH FOR 


“REGULARITY 
and ACCURACY. 





Price, $1.00. 












The Large Demand Proves Their eP 
POPULARITY. é 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED: 


CHEAPNESS. 
STRENGTH. 
SYMMETRY. 
DURABILITY. 


The “DIANA,” 


{This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- 


= The Parts are Interchangeable, 





TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 


pare with it. The sales during the past season have been unprecedented. 12g. 10g. 
No. 600--Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, douple bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks. ex- 12g. 10g. No. 588—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 
tension rib, scroil fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, Se rr Cn SN CI, SUE NOD 6 oii 5 ce dinis cn caccwececonecsscusedesencscaus $37 00 $38 00 
finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 598—Damascus barrels, rest same as No. 588. ... 0.2... ccc ee cece ccccccccccececcceces 4000 4100 
GIN IIc dx bicos cades tae ee ng) ceneend sane dhanatatonsoagidnrancuendocuses $57 00 $60 00 589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588.............-.... ++ 47 00 4800 
605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, coepavet locks and mountings.............. 7000 % 00 599—Damascus “ “ * “ * - = cite) ih aeriocaa ha ieshactaied 5000 5200 
610—Same, with fine Damascus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44 W. C.F. ... ........... 40 00 
615 —The best quality il. CVETY BATEOUIEE. 656.6. ccc cccsceccscccecsecccseccctccccecccosese 125 00 130 00 5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar lOcKS..........2..ccccccccccccccccccccse socceecs 50 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
If your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send tor one on approval. 


THE Ss. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. PARKER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


at a - 
Great Reduction in FPrices? A BLAZE? 
’ —_— 2 -- oe Are you bound for the woods? Do you know the 
; : — i >= =, ee eee : ; ey < way? No? Then follow the blazes ‘“‘Nessmuk” has 


made with his little hatchet. In other words (lest 











Send for Reduced Price List of 


BALLARD and MARLIN RIFLES. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


OLD RELIABLE STOVER 
Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, "qm 


SUCCESSORS TO— Stover Pumping Windmills 


for Railroads, Villages, Suburban 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 








you may not understand figurative language) buy, 
study and be guided by ‘“‘ Nessmuk’s” book on 
WoovcraFt. Its author has forgotten more about 
the woods and camp life than most book writers on 
that topic ever knew. Woopcrartis compact, clear, 


concise, comprehensive, and full of sconce and 
running Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 


gumption. Its price is $1.00. 
LSAT SE CR SESS PMNS ET RS REDS 3 ct 
J. D. BROWER, 22 College Piace,N.Y.. il Hunting Boots & Shoes. 
City, Agent for Pennsylvania, N. Y. and N. J. 
Sa : ish 


Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, LIil., U. 8. A. a = 







houses. Lawns, Dairies, Brick Yards, 
Draining. Irrigating, etc.. as well as 
Geared Windmills of all sizes, for 





PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 






Pe ges fi ae 
: , Sega" | ety >< 
Agents for Skinner’s Celebrated Fluted Spoon. |2::*: 2 
§8 gs Made of best English grain leather either 
Nos. 1 & 2 are especially made for trolling with flies for Black Bass. Bos bE black or red, with or without hob nails. 
Fs aga. The very best s and cheapest Shooting Boots 
A KILLING BAIT AND DURABLE. 29s Also Gun Cases, Covers, Loggins, Cartridge 
Bsees Belts and B Ammunition Cases, 
Roa Holsters and Belts, Bicycle Bags. 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
JOHN D. BETHEL, 
Manufacturer of Sportsman’s Goods 
124 Chambers Street, New York. 
Write for prices. -No postal cards. 


EES ERENT Ge TA CORTES | iee00e, nenivs ay ae avg 


Of the best quality, all kinds and styles. The lightest, most complete and practical of 


sae om. Price $10 and upward. E 
374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | iy i2 iid ie hictine of bustneen 


ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 






The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFPF. 





These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-Gal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal. 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 
as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 





The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 





Kzist of Sportsman ’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris............+++ 5 50 
Angling......... sae eink nee = 
Angling Talks, Dawson..... 
Angling. a Book on, Francis... . 
Angling Literature in England. 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall. 
British Angling Flies... 
Carp Culture.................. én 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ... 
Fishing, Bottom or Float..... Se 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock......... 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis . 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes. 
Fiy and Worm Fishing............. . 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishin 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne....... ......eseeeeeeeees 
Goldfish and its Culvure, Mulertt......... .... 
Practical Trout Culture............262 cscoves 
Practical Fisherman. .................eseeee ‘ 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing..............scceeeseeee 
Sosentific Angler ........ ..-.ssece. scos-- seve 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
ST Tr ee 
Trolling .. 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
British Provinces, ..... .......20- 2000 seccces 


BIRDS. 


American Bird Fancier............... cssseeeee 
Baird’s Birds of North America s < 

Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds 

AE crccesncexcasnwnenaeneene . 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams....... 
Coues’ i North American Birds...... ... 
Holden’s k of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth....... 
Mindt’s Land and Game Birds........... ‘a 
Native Song Birds.. ......... 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 
Natural History of Birds.... 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green...... 
Samuel’s Birds of New Engiand. as 
eee sees 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
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Ridgway, plain edition, $12; hand colored.. 30 00 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 00 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. 6 00 

BOATING AND YACHTING; 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 00 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.... .............+++45 2 50 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 1 2% 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. ..........sseeeeeeeeees 12% 
Canoe and Camera....... ...- -.2.---eseeeees - 150 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 2 50 
Cruises in Small Yachts ...................008 2 50 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1 00 
Paddle and Portage......... ioe Tenccepncawen ae 1 50 
OTD is cinccanokvnsecasdewsnensaanae 50 
Yachts and Yachting, Kemp.................- 10 00 
Yacht Designing, Kemp. ..............sceccess 25 00 

HUNTING—-SHOOTING. 
American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... 2 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan.............. oo a 
=e ae 1 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting 2 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 


Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules................... 
Rifie Practice, Wingate..... ‘ 
Rod and Gun in Californi: 
EER 
Shooting, Douga 
Shooting on the W 
Still Hunver........... 

Stephens’ Lynx Hunting. 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting... ates 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ..... 

The Gun and Its Development, Greener...... 
Wing Shooting, by ‘‘Chipmunk”’.............. 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds......... “e 
Camp Life in the Woods Lb iekipiaiehis'2 Wo nihaibls piso 1 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida............. 1 
Sr ne 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 
Hints on Camping. 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s ......... soees Ol 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 
Rustlings in the Rockies. .................. 000. 1 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .............. $1 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 

Diibnahecesanbebensuh a vibaoneashocote teense 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 
Map of Androscoggin Wi svcasapscecveneswe 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele. .............. 
Map of the Thousand Islands.... ............ 
Tourists’ Map of Maine....... 
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KENNEL. 


American Kennel, Burges....................+ 
Ry sua sewios/encnis nciewaedaereness 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill..... .............ecceeee 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird : 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson. 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson. . 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond 


www co 
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Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo. 
Dogs, Points for Judgi 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.: cloth.. 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. 7 
English Kennel C, 8S. Book, Vol. I..... sphiemwans 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
Practical Kennel Guide............. 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... ...... 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands 
Vero Shaw's Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
TOPOOCOD » 6.0.0.00.505% 2 
Youatt on the Dog 
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SPORTS AND GAMES, 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. . 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 
RMON << Sc wn duicsesalceatson enemas tans saeG koase 
I Peo ia sns ass cnnucaencdensapessaicneinenc 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 
ANS AE AU BIIID 6a v0.0.0 Bnnienice sew avsawnbasisee< 
Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise. ...... 
Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish. .... 
NS EME POM 8 on one nics ceases cawes.cceses 
: oe fn56: Khem dee eeasseueswenesebaneas ¥sseens 
nehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 
The Philosophy of Whist............. te siaisisio 
Whist for Beginners... .............cccceccees 


Co tO mero 
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HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 
Bits and Bearing Reins..................esse05 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols..............-000- é 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
Dwyer’s Horse Book.............22005 sas 
Horseback Riding, Durant.......... 
Horses and Hounds................ Se 
Horses, Famous American Race............... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous, of America......... 
Jenning’s Horse Training...................... 
Manual of the Horse......... 

Mayhew’s Horse Doctor......... 
Mayhew’s Horse Management... 
McClure’s Stable Guide.......... 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer...... 
eee 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 
Stable Management, Meyrick.................. 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 
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The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 
Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 
Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 

Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 
Woodruff's Trotting Horses of America...... 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... ........ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Amateur Photographer........... ............ 
Animal Plagues, Fleming........ ....... . 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ... 
Beer: TROGIR «0. icses, cnsesesisciccce ‘s 
re Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report.............. cowexnicn sie 
Common Objects of the Seashore. 
RSC WAEG FIO). 0 0555s ssc devvevcescs 
Florida and the Game Water Birds of th 
Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.S 
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NE SN sc! wos sentenees 
How to Make Photographs ... 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation 
Keeping PPNOW owsencssespesssasieten suaee 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 
SS er eee ae : 
— Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 

I scans kWeskoe activins <icwemeiie anwaneees 
Practical Orange Culture.......... 
Practical Poultry Keeping........... Lixkeanaee 
Randall's Practical Shepherd.... ............ ‘. 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock....... ; 
The Cream of Leicestershire......... 
The Northwest Coast of America.,... 
The Heart of Europe................ 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols....... 
The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols...... 
The Book of the Rabbit............... 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown..... 
Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ..... 
Woodcraft, ‘‘Nessmuk™’,................ é< 
Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 
Yellowstone Park, Ludiow, quarto, cloth, Gov- 

PEIUITG BPOET vos. 0 neste sacscececccsse Seas 
WOME ON BROED s...0cscc0es cssescese se0ccee 
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5 SHOTS, (O3 FEET. SSHOTS, 50 FEET. 


These are copies of real targets made 
with Stevens’ Rifle at the factory, and show 
not only what these Rifles ean do, but give 
a correct idea of what every arm made 
at this factory must actually do before 
the Inspector will pass it. I call the 6-rod 
target ‘‘A No. 1.” Even the 18-inch Hun- 
ters’ Pet and Pocket Rifles will make as 
good shooting if held rightly. Any one 
ean become a good shot who uses these 
arms. All that is required is practice. 
They are so simple a boy ten years old can 
manage them safely. No traps at all re- 
quired. Unless ordered otherwise, they use 
common rim fire cartridges that cost little 
and can be bought everywhere. 

WHY should every Lawyer, Doctor, Preacher, 

Teacher, or any one who needs pleasant 
recreation to draw the mind away from their daily 
cares, buy and constantly use some one of the 
various arms made by J. Stevens & Co. ? 

ECAUSE when any one practices with wea- 

pons of such wonderful accuracy 
the interest does not diminish, but increases con- 
stantly. You can practice an hour or two a day, a 
hundred and fifty times in a year, without tiring. 
When your skill is such that you can make targets 
like the above at 103 feet ; try at a longer distance 
and you will be surprised at the pleasure that re- 
sults from the accomplishment of the object. 
BECA USE all their arms are so light and con- 
venient, and easily taken apart to 
carry in trunk or bag, or iu a small package. 
BECA US you can with a little practice be- 
‘ come a really expert shot at a 
merely nominal expense, 
BECAUSE when you buy one of these arms 
you are sure ofan accurate shooter. 
Every arm before it can leave their factory must by 
actual trial make targets of which the above area fair 
sample. NoFisherman’s outfit is complete without 
a two-pound Pocket Rifle with which to knock over 
any game, large or small, he is likely to come across. 

Mr. Jones, of Pittsburgh, lately made some re- 
markable shooting with Stevens’ Rifle with 2% short 
cartridge at 200 yards. It is something new 
to see a Rifle with 22 short cartridge competing suc- 
cessfully on the 200 yard range with Rifles of the 
best makers shooting very much larger cartridges. 

SINGLE BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUNS, 


Steel, $912 SO Twist, $15 50 = Laminated, $17 OO 
90 ta, MEER. 28 0 
le ne n. 3 \. 
22 Calibre,..... $20 00 $22 00 $24 00 $26 00 
38, 380r44 Cal. 2000 21 00 22 00 23 00 
With VERNIER & BEACH SIGHTS. SAME, SWISS STOCK. 
Number Ss Ss TZ 3 
Curly Stock, Curly Stock, 


2tinch, 2500 $27 00 $2900 $3100 


Over 241inch, 22Cal, $l. 38, 38 & 44 Cal., o0 ets, per inch extra, 


HUNTER’S PET RIFLES—S«eveTox Srocs. 
18 in, 20 In. 2: 


2 in. 24 in, 

22, 32,38 or44Cal. $18 00 $19 00 $20 00 $21 00 
NEW MODEL POCKET RIFLES. «° 

10 in. 12 in, 15 in, 18 in. 

22or32Cal. $12 25 $13 25 $15 00 $16 50 


Pocket Shot Guns. 38 or 44 Calibre, same sizes and prices as above. 
GALLERY PISTOLS, 19 or 12in., Light, $20 00. Heavy, $22 CO 


These Arms are sold by all Dealers; also 
by the General Agent, 
CHARLES FOLSOM, 
106 Chambers St., New York City. 


Send Postal for free Price List, or three 1 cent 
Stamps for 112 page large Catalogue of Arms and 
a thousand Novelties, 





A NEW DISCOVERY! 


THE NIAGARA TARGET BALL. 


Patented December 18th, 1883. 
COAL BLACK AND BREAKS LIKE GLASS. 


Impossible for shot to penetrate this ball without 
having it fly to pieces; one pellet of shot will break 
it; sure test of shooters’ skill; no unaccountable 
misses. Clubs will not use any other target ball 
after giving these a fair trial. Ask your dealer for 
them. Write for circulars to NIAGARA TAR- 
GET BALL CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Decoy Ducks. 


Good Ones, $5 Per Doz 


MANUFACTURED BY 


M. C. WEDD, 


104 Manhattan Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Best Reversed Winged Trout Flies 


Tied by a fly-fisherman. Send for list, or $1.00 for 
sample dozen. WM. W. CONE, Masonville, Dei 
Co., N. ¥. 
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Yu the Stud. 


ASHMONT KENNELS. 
Irish Setters and Thoroughbred Mastiffs. 


Breeding among other prize winners 


CHAMPION NIMROD, 
(Irish Setter) 


HERO IL, 
(E, 11,695. Imported Mastiff.) 
CHAMPION DOLLY VARDEN, 


Litter sister of the celebrated English champion 
Mastiff CROWN PRINCE. 


Fuppies For Sale. 


Address No. 1101 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
mch13,3mo 


Mill-Brook Kennels. 


St. Bernards in the Stud. 


IMPORTED ROYALIST (E. 10,665—A.K.R. 580) 
3314 inches at shoulder; correct in color and mark- 
ings. P. O. Box 1338, New York. 


Imported Beagle Bannerman 


IN THE STUD. 

Direct from the kennels of Edwin Carew Gibson, 
Esq. Pronounced by him to be the best specimen 
of the true beagle to be had in Great Britain. Fee, 
$10, prepaid. Address LOUIS SLOAN, 4209 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. jy10,2mo 


K.K.€. verano ware POINTER 
CHAMPION KNICKERBOCKER (A.K.R. 19) 


In the Stud. Fee, $25. 
Young stock for sale. GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 
142 Monticello ave., Jersey city, N. J. 











jy10,3mo 


HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB. 


GEO. W. LEAVITT. Pres., 10 Indian Square, Boston. 
J. OTIS FELLOWS, Sec., Hornellsville, N. Y. 
142 Prizes in Two Years. 
In the Stud—Champion Hornell Silk. Fee $25.00. 
We will pay express charges on bitches sent to 
him at Hornellsville. 


IN THE STUD. 


FLASH (A.K.R. 958), champion black and tan set- 
ter dog, winner of championship, New York, May, 
1884. Is a beautiful fielder, staunch and very stylish. 
Retrieves from land or water. Will serve a few 
bitches. Fee $25. Address GEORGE R. REED, 
Dartmouth, Mass. 


CHtIESE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Chief. Stock and _ field 
uality of dams guaranteed. MAX WENZEL, 89 
‘eurth street, Hoboken, N. J 


IN THE STUD. 


BARONET, Pointer (A.K.R. 264), champion 
Rush ex Rose. Broken by Titus. Winner in the 
field and on the bench. For particulars address 
FORREST W. FORBES, P. O. Box 691, Westboro, 
Mass. je26,6mo 


URE LAVERACK SETTER CHAMPION LAVA 
Rock, will serve a limited number of approved 
bitches at $30. For particulars apply to T. M. 
ALDRICH, Manager, Locust Grove Kennel, Manton 
RL ° may3,tf 


























for Sale. 


Reteree’s Sale of Desirable Lands 
in the Adirondack Mountains. 


A tract of land, bordering on the northerly and 
westerly shore of Raquette Lake, in Hamilton Co., 
N. Y., comprising 7, acres, will be sold in two 
parcels by a referee, under a ———_ of partition 
and sale, at Bennitt’s Hotel, on Raquette Lake, 
July 9, 1884. This property is not only valuable for 
its lumbering interest, but essentially so for private 
camps und hotel sites, being located on one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the Adirondacks, and affords 
the best of fishing and hunting grounds. For par- 
ticulars address F’. E. Wadhams, Albany. N. Y., or 
H. D. Waldo, West Barre, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

Dated Albany, N. Y., June 20, 1884. 

F, E. WADHAMS, 
Referee. 








OR SALE.—FORTY-SIX ACRES OF LAND ON 
the shore of Bass Lake, 12 miles from Florence, 
county seat of Florence county, Wis. This is a de- 
lightful location, being in the heart of the finest 
fishing and hunting grounds of the Upper Peninsula, 
and to the lovers of genuine sport affords an oppor- 
tunity of securing a location which for many years 
will prove unrivalled as a select summering point. 
Will be sold with or without mineral reserve. WM. 
SOMERVILLE, Menominee, Mich. aug?7,5t 





OR SALE.—IMPROVED WINCHESTER RIFLE 
in perfect condition; has been used but twice. 
Address W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N.Y. jy31,tf 


Wanted. 


ANTED.—A NEW MODEL EVANS MAGA- 
zine rifle. Must bein good condiuion. F. B. 

















CHESBRO, Sault St. Marie, Mich. aug7,2t 
THE SETTER, 
a 


LAVERACK. 
With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.75 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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